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ard’s speech 


FMUHE Philadelphia /ess has fortified its report of Mr. Bay 
Dover, 
the affidavit of a stenographer 


which we spoke last 


Andem 


at Delaware, of eek, by publishing 


the letters of thir- 


corres 


named and 
‘tness of the 
Mr. 
and Boutwell 
r. Dodge, 


t would 


teen reputable citizens of Delaware, testifying to the 


report, and partic ularly that portion of it which makes 
Noah Davis, Arthur, |] 


$267,000 


Bayard 
Conkling, 
een present when 


° Xf . 
( harge .WLeSSIrs. iyne, 
. —ee as T 
as extorted from M4 


with having b 
and with “ having divided it among themselves.”” Andem’s affida 


not ] yroduce much impre ssion ; but the letters do undoubtedly 
Evening, Mr. 
It amounts to 


report of the stenogranl 


probably 


seem Wel hae and we notice that the defence of Zwery 


Bayard’s Wilmington organ, against it is very feeble 


ying that these witnesses, having seen the ier 


fancy they heard what the It seems 


said in the he 


since the meeting, report contains. 


as if Mr. Bayard might very well have it of oratory what 
solemn card 
Arthur, 


the charge was at worst 


the report makes him say ; for, after all, in spite of the 
has drawn out from Messrs. Davis, Conkling, Boutwell, and in 
vhich they pronounce it “a truthless te tad 
simply inaccurate, and not baseless, as their language would lead one to 


sul se. 
Ippo: t 


. Bayard de- 
vas Mr. 
Judge Davis was there, and so were 
all 


was 


There was such a consultation as the report makes 
scribe in his speech, but Mr. Dedge was not present at it, nor 
Boutwell. But the others were. 
Messrs. Conkling, Jayne, and Arthur, and also Cornell and Laflin, 
henchmen of Mr. Conkling’s; the them 
the amount they could by a strict construction of the 
Mr. Dodge. To all this Judge Davis testified before the Committee. 
He also added that he told this little party that if the 
court “no jury would believe that a real fraud existed.” 


and business before 


law extort from 
case went into 
They neverthe- 
less went on with their game and did extort $271,000 from the Dodges. 
This sum was not divided in the precise manner Mr. Bayard is alleged 
to have described, but his statement on this point is not “a truthless 
calumny.” The District-Attorney, Mr. (Judge Davis 
gone out of office, although he had offered to go halves with Bliss, got 
nothing), got $5,400; Mr. Arthur, the Collector, got $21,906 o1. 
Surveyor, Cornell, and the Naval Officer, Laflin, 
amount, or $65,718 03 in all. Jayne got as much as the whole of them, 
which we omitted to mention last week, but had to share with t 
former, so that out of the $271,000 extorted from Mr. Dodge this little 

band actually took $131,436, half of this going to Mr. Conkling’s hench- 
That Mr. Arthur should have signed the card of indignant denial 


Bliss having 
The 


each a similar 


vot 


the in- 


men. 
after having pocketed $21,906 o1, is an extraordinary piece of assurance. 
Whether Mr. Conkling got anything is still uncertain; 
nied it in the correspondence with Mr. Bayard. 
before the Committee of Congress that he as well as Butler received a 
heavy counsel fee, but the Custom-house officials declined an invitation 
to appear before the Committee to testify on this point, which of itself 


he has not de- 


It was freely asserted 


looks ominous. 
Bayard, because, even if they convict him of exaggeration or careless- 
ness, they all, exept Mr. Boutwell, do so at the cost of directing public 


attention once more to one of the worst scandals of their own career. 


They have made a great mistake now in attacking Mr. 


f 


Mr. Pendleton, following up his initiative in the promotion of c 
service reform, has introduced in the Senate two bills, on the one hand 
providing for a regular system of examinations and promotions, on the 
other prohibiting official contributions for political purposes. The 
measure makes the proper exemptions from the general requirement, 
establishes a Civil-Service Examination Board of 
during good behavior, and to prescribe the necessary regulations and 
superintend examinations ; admits women equally with men to examina- 
tions, and, with a few natural exceptions, to appointments ; directs 
division of the country into five exam and 


ivil- 


first 


five, hold office 


inati .) 


stri cts 
ebakiOlh 4 


di ts, 


empowe 


Nation. 





he Board to regulate suspension and dismissal for mis t or ineti- 
: : ] + } ; en hu 
ciency, This bill, exec pt S regards hixity of tenure, seems to bt 
well conceived, if t Board be hi endowed with assistanc 
nd pecuniary support. The st d bill tes more opposition, be- 
} t ] low rul it ryt ’ t ] tev 
cause i tavs Gown ruies at once ce T to our p “icy ] ctice lot 
vears and net easily enf ib] It may be right to forbid \ 
cier! I I le of the Government” to contribute to any 
ul fund, or to forbid him to pay any assessn or percent- 
a ol his salary for such t purpose nd to prohibit } licitation ; 
| 
“i OR ee ail , les sine , 1] 
but these acts, for whi i penalty is providec e not equally ¢ trolla 
1] he ryt { } hy ‘ r f Sandon oy 
1e Che ittempt, too, to prt nh G, C n t < ‘ rs tor ving 
“money, property, or other valuable thin towards a po l object 
4 fs, ] ° nisl ¢ . +} } : 
must be deemed of doubtful expediency; and too vague is the clauss 
al 4 } Den Pw i sat » ! 7 nce ] 1,1] ’ 1 
answering to the President's executive ordet against officeholders Caking 
part in primaries and conventions—“ intet ing except by vote o1 
I | 
“ si ea, et = , ae he 
individual speech,” Mr. Pendleton calls it. However, the main thing 
] 
to get a definite proposition of reform before our legislat Deb 
. 1 : . on F ss ehy ; ; sa) vy ’ ** bese 
will reveal not only the imperfections of “this particular measure,”” but 
also the sincerity of those who take part in it 
aah , } o one case — BG? 
In the House, Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, offered a civil-servi bill 
, ] ¢ ‘ owt _ 
corresponding to Mr. Pendleton’s, but explicit as to ty of tenure 


The House has passed the Pensions, and Fortifications, and 
jane Appr Bills. 


s pertained to the discussion in the Senate an 


)priation The main interest of the Congressional 


session h 


the so-called Burnside Educational Fund Bill. This measure inscribes 
the net annual proceeds of the public lands and of the Patent Office as 


credit on the books of the Treasury, and allows four per cent. interest 


to be distributed to the States in the ratio of illiteracy, for application 
two-thirds to common-school instruction and one-third to the income 
of the agricultural colleges, which the States are authorized to open to 


i | Consti- 


women for special instruction. Singularly enough, the gene 

tutional objections were urged almost exclusively by Northern men 
Senators from the Gulf States saw no difficulty whatever ; and in fact the 
Constitutional warrant for disposing of the public lands seems unequi- 


But, as Mr. is only by aconvenient fiction 
that the two sources of the fund are said to 
the Treasu 
per 


constructionists o 


vocal. All son pointed out, it 


» lands and natents: the 
basis for 
Mr. 


ir old 


and merely furnish a 
nt. This 


n the surr 


Lil 


paid into 


a ee 
calculating the 


proceeds are 


occasion to 
f . 
Ol the 


r, pressed more 


ce gave 


interest at four 


to twit the strict ender 


A special objection of this 


Blaine 


stiffness. ort was, howeve 


forcibly, and with the support of many Southern as well as Northern 
men. The States, in order to get their share, must make detailed 1 

ports, —e their school systems and school terms and attendance 
and other necessary statistics proving their good faith in the employ- 
ment of dhe money received. These reports are to be made to the 
Commissioner of Education, and if he finds them imperfect he can re- 


fuse his endorsement of the warrant, and the quota be withheld till the 
next Congress passes upon the case. This seemed like an attack on 


State dignity, instead of a reasonable condition of a gift, and was all 
the more resented because the Commissioner is a “ subordinate officer.” 
But nobody remarked on the stability which this act will give to the Bu- 


accident and having 
Agriculture. 


Education, hitherto as much of an 


as the Department of 


reau of as pre- 


carious an existence 
most dar 
Republican Nor 
large Southern adherence, nearly swamped it, 
Cor It w hown that $40,000 (the 


as s} 
. } fran Tiringe . 
from the fund during the 


came, oddly enough, from the 
» a 


and, find - 


ngerous attack on the bill 


‘thwest—from Colorado, Nebraska, and lowa; 


a tie vote alone sav- 


ing it as it came from the nmittee. 


estimated income first year) would go 


but a very little way towards helping the struggling States, and it 
was — that the principal should be bestowed outright as an an- 
nual appropriation. Of course it was easy to show, on the other hand, 


Morrill, Mr. Hoar, and 


131 ’ ; 
that this too would yaltry in i 


ts effect, and Mr. 


others made no secret of their desire that the act should mark 
epoch in the national p and should be the beginning of a national 








‘The 


) t the intelligence of the voters of the republic. And here 
ine s found for the hitherto superserviceable clause of the 
repu n form of government. It was 
I S hern Se | he ex-Ge Brown of 
( i re ( t ( n i id, d cde t 
that Government ¢ ‘ rpetuated 1 rep ithout 
cati the m ft peop! O appropriate mone 

is p 0 ould D ) r mode of guaranteeing a republican 

rm of governm than to undert to make a guarantee t 
Army | the sword. Mr. B of New Hampshire, took up 
parabl ‘It ms to be conceded all over the Chamber 
that a rey form of go m cannot exist excepting as it is 
ised upon the intelligence and virtue of its citizens in the nation 
no more than in the several States. But neither perceived that the 
logical outcome of this argument is that we ought to begin at once to 


restrict our sulirage 


Che annual a 
on one notorious 
prosperity of the 
the Government. 
ing the Office to 


plus might well I 


to the intelligent and virtuous. 
ddition to the educational fi.nd depends for its amount 
ly diminishing factor—the public territory, and on the 
Patent Office considered as a money-making branch of 
Much feeling was manifested in favor of not allow- 
have That the sur- 


a surplus, by putting down fees. 


be used not in stimulating the taking out of patents, but 


in raising the salaries of th 


» administration, so that useless, invalid, and 


blackmailing patents should be discouraged and excluded, and the best 
expert talent be retained within the Office, was overlooked by all save 
perhaps one speaker. 

Che foreign specie arrivals were again very large during the week, 


having exceeded in value five millions of dollars, and the foreign ex- 
change market, although strong in the latter part of the week, closed at 
rates which warrant further imports. The money market was very 
tight during the early part of the week, but in the latter part was 
easier, and the full rate was then only 6 per cent. per annum. Suspi- 
cions of “locking up” were current when the market was so close, 
and these were well founded to the extent that about $6,000,000 were 
gathered into one of the banks by Jay Gould, who used the money be- 
fore the week closed to pay for the controlling interest which he had 
bought in two of the Southwestern railroads, the St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain and the International & Great Northern, necessary to com- 
plete his control of the railroad system of the Southwest. The ‘Yrea- 
sury has adhered to its policy of holding surplus revenues for the re- 
demption of the sixes of 1880, which fall due at the close of the year, 
where holders of these bonds were willing to accept less than the 
Neither has the January interest 
The inference from 


exce| 
full price at maturity for them (103). 
been prepaid without rebate, as in former years. 
this course of the Treasury is, that the Secretary had no objection to 
the New York money market being stringent, for the influence which 
it might have on legislation respecting refunding ; he favors a refund- 
ing bond which shall bear a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent., 
the rate that the House of Representatives adheres to. The banks and 
private bankers here who expect to be concerned in the refunding opera- 
tions of the Treasury have also had an interest in showing to Congress 
that a 3 per cent. refunding bond would be impracticable, and this could 
be done in no way so well as by keeping up the rates for money at this 
time. But aside from these considerations there have been excellent 
reasons for an active money market, the chief of which are the enor- 
mous volume of mercantile exchanges, the employment of money in 
remote places in railroad building, and the rampant speculation at the 
Stock Exchange, where the prices of dividend-paying stocks have been 
run up to unheard-of figures, on the theory that all investments will, 
as the result of lowering the interest rate on United States bonds, rule 
at prices which will yle Id the buyer a possible 5 per cent., but no more 
) a Sure 4 per cent. In this speculative movement 


the enormous and unprecedentedly profitable traffic of the leading rail- 


annual income. 


thar 


roads has been a great aid. It is now very doubtful whether Congress 


will perfect any refunding legislation before the middle or latter part of 
January. 


A correspondent and two or three esteemed contemporaries have 
called our attention to « blunder of which we were apparenjly guilty in 


Nation. 
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saying a fortnight ago that if we made the silver dollar more yalya} e 


than the gold dollar, our gold “ would take flight to countries in w] 


] 





gol | only is a le gal tender, and all the spare silver of the earth w 
e sent here.” This, they say, is in direct conflict with the well-kn, 
law that the che iper currency Stay Ss at home and the dearer O 
tbroad. It does, if there is any place for it to goto. The peculiarit 
the present situation is, however, that there is practically no mar} 
ilver as money in any leading European country. You cannot 
coined in any country of the Latin Union, nor in Germany, and in E 
land you cannot make it a legal tende r for over eight dollars. T] 


sent price of the metal in London is based mainly on the dem 


it for use in the arts and the settlement of Indian and Chinese bala; 


If off 
dollar than we now do, we should open up the best and, in fact, 1 


we red to coin it without limit, and use more of it in makin 


only good market for it now existing. It would be the interest of « 

one in Europe having remittances to make to America to make then 
silver, and, in fact, the stored-up and useless silver hoards of Eu 
would be let loose “Gresham's law” supposes perfect f 
dom of trade and coinage. 
countries with regard to silver was in fact intended to prevent this | 
from operating, and it d it. A striking illustration of 


aoes prevent 
is furnished in the fate of the tradé dollar. 


upon us. 
The existing legislation of most Europy 


It is worth consider 
more than the home dollar, and yet nobody likes to receive it. 


M. de Lesseps is satisfied that he has got the money for his ¢ 
He says that subscriptions have flowed in to him from every country 
$1,000 shares have gone wu] 
$8,000, as we understand it, in England. Of the Panan 
he bas a still higher.opinion than he had of the Isthmus of Suez, 
considers it one of the healthiest countries in the world, and wo 
failed him when he came to talk of its productiveness after it has been 
He expects to open the canal to 


Europe, and that “the founders’” 
Isthmus of 


drained and irrigated by the canal. 
1887, and is altogether so cheerful and buoyant that it is 


jr @ 


trade in 
thousand pities that he is not twenty years younger. 


The sudden withdrawal of Mr. Foster from competit‘on for 
Ohio senatorship, just as his success was beginning to seem certai! 
ascribed, both in Washington and Ohio, openly and with confidence, t 
Mr. Garfield’s influence at the last moment. If so, it seems prob 
that it has been due to a-desire on his part to avoid conflict with th 
Conklingites, to whom Mr. Sherman is especially obnoxious and 
wish to get their Custom-house back again, which would not have been 
possible if Mr. Sherman had remained at the head of the Treasur 
We foreshadowed something of this kind a fortnight ago, and if « 
conjecture be correct, it is rather an unfortunate beginning. Of cou 
Mr. Foster’s retirement makes Mr. Sherman's election certain, an 
places the Treasury at Mr. Garfield’s disposal. The chances are that 
he will give it to a Western man, and for a reason which has a good 
deal of force—viz., that in the present state of the Western mind about 
finance any Eastern man would be accused of being an agent or tool of 
the “ money kings ” and “ gold bugs’ of New York and Europe. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has rendered a decision with regard 
to the production of telegraph messages in court which will commend 
itself not only to telegraph companies but to the community at large. 
A St. Louis Grand Jury ordered the local manager of the Western 
Union Company to produce any despatches that there might be in his 
office between certain persons (naming them) within the past fifteen 
months. The manager admitted that there were such messages in his 
custody, but declined to produce tl.em, urder the rules of the company. 
These facts were reported to the judge of the Criminal Court by t 
Grand Jury, and the manager was committed for contempt. |! 
brought the matter before the Supreme Court by habeas corpus. That 
court has now decided, following the general course of juricial decision 
in this country, that telegraph messages are not privileged communi- 
cations, and that the company cannot refuse to produce them ; but that 
their production is governed by the same rules that apply to all written 
documents—they must be described, not in general terms, but with 
That is, neither the State 


ne 


le 


such accuracy as to identify them precisely. 
nor any private individual can say to a company: We have a lawsuit or 
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a criminal prosecution going on here, and in order to find out whethe 
there 1S any evidence on the subject which would be of use to us 
will now proceed to overhaul all the messages in your custody wl 
passed between such and such p rs ms will in such and such vears. 
What must be done is first to ascertain what messages are needed, a 
then call for just those messages and no other ‘| ma rei 
cases be difficult to do, but it is a difficul ttended with fa ss 7 
ger to public and private interests t] the right of ch-ah o 
grand jury to overhaul everybody's private correspondence for the pur- 


pose of finding out whether he has done some thing contrary to law. 

A New Orleans correspondent of the 7zmes has furnished that 
paper with an account of an interview with General Grant in that city 
last spring on Fitz-John Porter’s case. He had no personal know- 


ledge of the operations on which the charge against Fitz-John Porter 


therefore no more an authority on them than on 
It was, there- 


was based, and is 


any other operations of which he has heard or read. 


fore, more than unjust to say or insinuate that Porter had offered 
no new evidence to the Court of Enquiry except that of rebel 
officers. He offered what was much more important, accurate surveys 


ittac k 
i} 
as General Grant suggests, because Porter, as a corps commander, had, 


otticer, d 


that he did 


is not absurd 


of the battle-field. Moreover, Porter’s defence not 


because he thought he would be whipped, or worthless, 


he absence of his superior 
Ge! 


iscretion as to carrying out h 
lers, a fact which eral McDowell was compe led reluct 


intly to 


admit in his evidence before the Board. When an officer has discretion 
as to whether he shall attack, and refuses to attack because he think 
he will be beaten, and all subsequent investigation shows that he was 
right, he ought surely not on this account to be killed, robbed, or abused. 


General Grant has expressed public admiration of so many worthless 
that his 


stances be of little conse quence ; but just now, W hen Porter is de pendent 


characters attack on Porter would under ordinary circum- 


on Congress for the reparation to which the Advisory Board has de 


clared him entitled, it is decidedly an abuse of General Grant’s influence to 
publish it. The 7zmes lends its weight to it, but then the Z77mes calls Mr. 
Martin I. Townsend 
the 


“a trustworthy observer,” and says he saw “ nearly 
everything ”’ in Vhittaker case at West Point “from an impartial 


standpoint.” Probably no one will enjoy this more than Mr. Townsend 


himself, for though 
his sides when he | 


not strictly speaking a humorous man, he 
¢ H 


ears himself described as a judicial-minded man 


Dr. Talmage will probably be brought before the Presbytery o1 
At h 
left the editorship of the Chrzs¢éan at Work, after 
the ht, 


knowledge and in the absence of the proprietors, a valedictory address 


more, this time on a charge of perjury. is last trial he swore that 


when he suddenly 


surreptitiously publishing in its columns in nig without the 


to the subscribers announcing his transfer to the Advance, it was an 


unpremeditated step, taken on discovering that the paper had _ beet 


sold without consulting him. A written contract with the propri 


had 
iS €Xamil- 


ast on 


i€ 


tors of the Advance has, however, now been produced, which h« 


The existence of this he denied in } 


nation on the trial, but it appears to have been known to at | 


executed days previously. 


leading member of his congregation, who, nevertheless, continued to 
“sit under him” and support him. Dr. Field, of the Evangedzst, 
owes it to his readers now, it seems to us, to confess that he 
mistaken in holding that “the brooding influences of the 
would have been “ driven away” by prosecuting Talmage to conviction 
in the former investigation. 


was 


Spirit 


Enough, and more than enough, was the 


n 


produced to show that he was a highly unsafe person for any religious 
denomination to continue to be responsible for. The support he con- 
tinued to receive from his congregation counted for nothing. Preachers 


of his class appear to draw congregations about them, by some mys- 
terious law of 


sympathy, who can bear any strain on their-moral sens¢ 
the minister’s conduct may impose, as long as he furnishes the usual 


u 
Sunday's entertainment. 


The Cape colonists of South Africa have brought on thems 


another war with the natives, and the victims are the Kaffre tribe of 
Impartial officers in the colony say it was wholly unprovoked 


Basutos, 





a bd é ~ 
Nation. 435 
and in Eneland w re assured that very few people could found 
justity it lhe Col legislature has t int \ \t- 
rica ol pices sole object « is t 
| it k for the 1 
) I r the dian lit r 
( to t ce \ 1 4 re i 
ot i t ( I t at \ | 
tot these 5 aw fron o | 
ce l iso u ri ( I on t 
| I sir Ga I I Wi sc 1 isl NI I I ‘ 
sition to Sir B Frere al S 
wainst the den d t < Basutos t 
native tribes the finest race in Sor Afri ( 
ed,’ who had so “ cheerfully assisted us t 
compelled to deliver up their tire-arn He de ed t policy pur- 
sued towards them as “ fraught with ¢ r to the ‘ 
nists,” and calculated to “ar: inst us t t c t 
every South African tribe from the Zambesi to Cape A 
Kimberley, the Colonial Secret ry ol State, O « ( { 
sures, and agrees as to the character of the tribe $ hey have 
already made considerable progress in tl s of ‘ Notwith- 
standing these remonstrances t ttempted « S - 
eral fights have already occurred, a alt 
have so far been engaged 000 to 11,000 t 
1S ereat prospect of the war extenc 
the Imperial Government to suppress | | 
about « hundred and fifty miles o 
upper streams of the Orange and Calderon rive | ‘ 
country is very mountainous, and on the eas 
range of the Drakensberg mountains yop ot B s 
lone in 1875 was 127,701. So far the wan ; 1 \ vi 
Earl Grey, in the Nineteenth Cert for Decem! iT 
withdrawirtg the form of ernment for ul t ( ‘ 
years ago, of legislative autonomy and ministerial resp tv, in fi 
of the former mode of government, s t dit ) of the 
Crown may be restored. He compares t fi of t st 
of administering the Colony to the « .of New 7 ‘ 
simiiar measures were first taken there vO | t 5 il 
ed over to the settlers. A war broke out \ 1 required the for 
the home Government, with 10,000 men and the resources of the nav 
to subdue, and two-thirds of the Maori, 80,000 n were slaug 
ed i p risi ( nt Val i > I to ¢g ( if ( \ 
iOne ¢ \ n tl number the Maori had been reduc I 
b roarities t 4 ),O9090 It 5 i i lOW t I el i De i 
serious War Wit ves in f ears e a “respons . 
ernment I 1 been establis } e Col 
The Basuto war has umed such proporti that t Boers of the 
Transvaal, who were so summarily annexed just before the Zulu out- 
break, have taken upon t iselves to revolt and declare their indepen- 
de € nd five thousand ¢ the € cht t sand white meé the pro- 
vince are in arms in support of t declaration. The Colonial Govern- 
ment finds the Basutos more than it can well manage, and is now 
at its wits’ end id is telegraphing frantically to London for the aid of 
British troops. This seems the climax of the troubles created by Sir 
Bartle Frere. He provoked the Zulus by taking the side of the Boers 
uainst them in tl sertion of a mor indefensible claim, which 
he justified quotations from the Old Testament. He then proceeded 
to swallow up the Boers with t booty and abolished their republic, 
1 the vere prevent d from sisting by the large military force 
ich the Zulu war had brought to the Cape. Now they seem to 
have the game in their own | ls, and the home Government will 
prob bly be forced to send out he ivy reinforcements and to 
incur expenses which will pl iy sad havoc with Mr. Gladstone’s buc- 
vet That the ¢ tri s will encourage the Land-Leaguers 
t is no doubt, but it must so be said that they will probably do 
uch to make the Whig wing of the Liberals more tractable in dealing 
with the Irish land question 








IETH )] \BOUT THE “ ARISTOCRACY OF 
OFFICE-HOLDERS 

{\ 7! to see whether there would be any re- 
\ 1 t enquiry whether the experience of the American 
eriod between the adoption of the Constitution and 

GS ksi first administration—over forty years in all—furnished 
d reason for fearing that a recurrence to tenure during good be- 

wior in the ¢ ervice would result in the creation of a haughty 
tocracy of office-holders.” We offered to publish any evidence on 

this poi t which any of our readers would be good enough to forw ird, 
na pointed out that if any such evidence existed, it must be within 
reach, as the period at which tenure during good behavior ceased 

ot very remote. We have received no answer to this enquiry by 
ind we have not found any in any of our exchanges. We theres 

fore feel warranted in concluding that no such evidence exists, and in 
peating that during the first half-century of the republic the tenure 
during good behavior in the subordinate offices was tried without 
raising or suggesting the “ aristocratic ” objection; that nobody com- 


plained or thought of complaining of it on that score; that the intro- 
the present system of appointment and tenure had nothing 


t do with the 


manners of the office-holders, or with their mode of re- 


garding their office or of carrying themselves towards the public. We 
sked, too, when we last touched on this subject, whether the present 

tem had been resorted to with the view of making office-holders 
polit ! impressing them with a sense of their dependence on the 
people, and of the necessity of ingratiating themselves with the public 
by a proper discharge of their duties. Nobody has ventured to answer 
this question affirmati Even if the old system of permanence 
failed to keep the office-holder in his proper place, nobody ventures to 

ert that the present system has cured this defect, or was resorted to for 
any sucl purpo We dre ittention at the same time to several fea- 


tures of the present system which were well calculated to make, and 


! ; } th } 


did in practice make, the office-holder indifferent to public opinion, and 
prevent his considering efiiciency and fidelity the chief condition of his 
tenure. In brief, either the old system, when in force, did not possess 


the defects which we are now told it would possess if tried again ; or, if 


ess them, the present system not only does nothing whatever to 


remedy them, but was not intended to remedy them. 

We shall not, however, consider the discussion closed. We still 
offer space in our columns to any one who can produce illustrations 
from American history of the effect of tenure during good be- 
havior in producing an official aristocracy. For instance, there are in 


Government a certain number of 


Mr. Clinch of this Custom-house, 


all the great departments of the 


officials, some of whom, like the late 


have come down to us from the old re gime, who are prac tic lly sure of 
their places under every Administration because their experience is abso- 
lutely 1 ry to keep the administrative machine from going to pieces. 
Chey kn that no head of a department will venture to turn them out. 
Occasic ,in discussions with civil-service reformers, politicians so far 
forget tne! elves as to point: to these men as pre ofs that the pre sent 
civil service is not so bad as the reformers paint it, whereas on their own 
theors proper civil-service organization in a democratic country the 
presence of these men in the service is a gross abuse. However, there 


they are, and they may help to throw some light on the point under de- 


bate. What is the effect of prolonged tenure of office, and of the know- 
ledge that they are in no danger of removal as long as they discharge 


their duties properly, on this class of officer 3? Are they haughty and 


overbearing? Do they show, either by their demeanor towards their 


y 
> 


duties of their 


fellow-citizens or by their manner of discharging the 
{Hh hat tl lo | ’ t} » otftic heir pror - > Are hew dicti 
othce, that they look on the office as their property? Are they distin- 


, 1.) 4} o 
WV Way, either 


by their behavior or mode of life, from other 


persons in the community of similar means and pursuits? These ques- 


tions must be easy to answer. Negative answers, we admit, would 
1t close the case, but they would furnish very useful suggestions about 
The late Mr. Clinch, for instance, was the indispensable man of the 
New York Custom-house for forty years. For more than half that 
period he was the real collector who kept the machine in working order, 
while the sham or political collector was running about “ reorganizing 
the party,” “ controlling the primaries,” and managing the conventions. 
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When “ Tom” Murphy, the friend and companion whom General Grant 
put into the office in 1870, was examined on one occasion by a com- 


mittee of Congress touching the duties of his place, and was asked 


what he would do under such and such circumstances, or how he would 


decide this or that point of Custom-house procedure, he answered 
promptly that he “ would go to Clinch” or “ask Clinch.” Now, the 
knowledge of his own indispensableness, and the sense of permanence 
which it gave him, must, if there be any truth in the objection to per- 
manence which we are discussing, have sensibly affected Mr. Clinch’s 
manners, and made him a very disagreeable person to do business with. 
But, as a matter of fact, did they do so? Thousands of merchants and 
brokers must have come in contact with him during his long career and 
Did any one ever complain 
Were 
his bearing and manners in any way different from those of a painstak- 
Was it not on the 


have had some reason to complain of him. 
of him as “ haughty” through a sense of property in his office ? 


ing, conscientious business man in any calling ? 
whole much A/easanter to do business with him than with the outer 
crowd of officers whose tenure was precarious, and dependent either on 
their political activity or on their Senator's not wanting their places for 
more serviceable men ? 

We are not, however, going to rely on American experience alone 
} 


are now discussing, and we do 


for our answer to the objection we not 


deny that foreign experience seems to give some color to it. Govern- 
most old all 


modern times had the effect in a greater or less degree of giving the 


ment service, we may admit, has in countries and in 
members of it a certain sense of social elevation and of authority which 
But it is 
safe to assert that wherever this has existed it has been the result of 
vith the mode of 


appointment to office or with the tenure—viz., the existence of classes in 


showed itself in their demeanor towards their fellow-citizens. 

hinc vhic} I . . - f . wletiar ither 
something whicn has no sort of connection either 
the social organization. The 


government official in Germany or in 


gives himself airs and thinks himself an aristocrat because, as 


England 
a matter of fact, his superiors are aristocrats, and the government is 
administered in all its higher branches by an aristocracy. It is 1mpos- 
sible for a “servant of the Crown” to avoid arrogating to himself more 
or less of the Crown's dignity and authority. In any country in which 
politics is largely managed by an aristocracy the civil as well as the 
military service, W hether the terms be long or short, will be perme- 
ated by the aristocratic spirit. In all aristocratic countries a great deal 
of the comfort of life is derived from the reflection that one has “ infe- 
riors”’; the nobleman rejoices in his superiority to the commoner, the 
gentleman to the man in trade, the barrister to the attorney, the mer- 
chant to the shopkeeper. It would be impossible for any system 
of appointment or tenure of office to cut off government officers, any 
more than any other class of the community, from this source of 
happiness. The social position the place gives them is, in fact, one of 
the rewards of their services, and they would be more than human if they 
did not show that they appreciated it. But the official shows his sense of 
his own importance no more than, and, indeed, not so much as, any other 
man who hasan assured income and considers his position “ gentlemanly.” 
In other words, the manners of the public servants are moulded by pre- 
cisely the same influences as the manners of persons in all other call- 
ings. The manners of the government clerk very much resemble those 
of the successful barrister’s clerk or the clerk in the great banking- 
house; they are neither better nor worse. If the English and German 
officials were all appointed and held under the spoils system, and 
had their “heads cut off” every time there was a change in the 
ministry or a new man got the king’s ear, there is every reason to 
believe that they would be vastly more insolent than they are now, as 
they would share in the excitement of the political strife, and in the pride 
of victory and contempt for the vanquished which are so marked a 
feature in official life here, and would rapidly fall into the habit, which 
is so strong among our officeholders, of treating all criticism simply as a 
weapon in the hands of some one who wants to get their places for 
somebody else, and not as a help to the discovery and cure of defects 
or abuses. 

In this country the traditions of the Government are thoroughly 
democratic; the social organization is democratic; the popular view of 
the social value of all occupations is democratic. There is little or no 
conventional dignity or value attached to any employment or occupa- 








¥ 
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tion—not enough, indeed, to some, such as the judicial function. The 
origin of authority, instead of being veiled by antiquity and tradition and 
immemorial custom from the popular gaze, is so well known that nearly 
every man looks on himself as the source of legal power. Nowhere 
else does the sovereignty present itself in such naked and unadorned 
simplicity to those who have to live under it. Nowhere is so little im- 
portance attached to permanence either in office or anything else, and 
the Jack-of-All-Tr ides and the Rolling-Stone treated with so much in- 
dulgence or consideration. Nowhere, too, is the taking on of airs, or 
the wearing of “too many frills,” as it is popularly called, or the 
assumption of any outward appearance of dignity or superiority, so 
closely watched for and sternly repressed both by ridicule and revolt. 
The result is that plainness and even humility of demeanor and lan- 
guage have actually become a fashion of the country, not among poli- 
ticians only but among men of all classes. If there be one thing more 
than another which distinguishes an American of any calling or posi- 
tion from men of other countries, it is the pains he takes to show 
that he does not consider himself any better than anybody else. In 
fact, all the forces of American society, moral, mental, and material, 
seem to work not only against the creation of any outward sign of 
inequality but against the growth of any feeling of superiority among 
men of any class or condition ; and the further west we go the more dis- 
tinctly does this appear. That the hundred thousand office-holders of 
the Federal Government, most of them living en salaries so small as 
to make the acceptance of them as a permanent provision almost an 
admission of failure in life, would, if secured in their places on condition 
that they gave their whole mind to their duties, rise up against the 
influences which dominate the rest of the community, lay aside the 
kindly and unpretending and unassuming manners which now may be 
said to run in the American blood, and put on the hard, haughty, and over- 
bearing demeanor of Prussian bureaucrats, is surely a strange suppo- 
sition. It is so strange that its existence may be cited as a very 
striking illustration of the small degree to which the public has as yet 


bestowed any thought on the most serious question of Amerjean poli- 
tics to-day—viz., the best mode of keeping the Government under the 
control of popular opinion without deranging or obstructing the adminis- 


trative machinery by which the national business is transacted. 


THE GENESIS OF “ BOYCOTTING.” 

RHE “ boycotting” of another Irish landlord, Mr. Bence Jones, an 

| Englishman resident near Cork, shows that the success of the 
process in the case of Mr. Boycott has really put a powerful weapon into 
the hands of the Land League, and one with which the Government 
vill find it very difficult, if not impossible, to deal. The process is a 
very simple one. Under secret orders or warnings, issued, we presume, 
by the local committee, the obnoxious person is put under a ban. His 
servants and laborers refuse to work for him; the shopkeepers to sell 
to him or to buy from him ; the livery-stable keepers to transport him; 
the blacksmiths to shoe his horses; and he is lucky if his cattle are not 
maimed or driven off his land in the night. In order still further to shake 
his nerves, threatening and abusive letters are written to him, and if 
these fail to produce any effect on him, they are sure to do so on his 
family. Of course, under these circumstances life in a country house 
becomes intolerable. The police can protect against armed violence, 
but they cannot enable a man to farm his own land, dispose of his pro- 
duce, and perform the thousand necessary offices of a great house ; nor 
can they enable even the strongest spirit to disregard the manifest 
hatred of all his neighbors. Mr. Boycott was enabled to gather in his 
crops by the aid of a band of Protestant volunteers, but they had to be 
escorted by so large a force of troops that the saving of $2,500 worth 


of corn and potatoes cost the Government about $50,000. Of course, 


the relation of the value of the crops to the cost of gathering them is 
of no consequence, inasmuch as what the Government spent the money 


for was the enforcement of the law, and not the saving of so much farm 
produce. Mr. Boycott’s case excited deep sympathy in England, and 


te | for hi 
nsaie him for his 


a refusal on the’ part of Mr. Gladstone to comp 





losses has brought some odium on the Government; but that Mr. 


Gladstone was wise in refusing to establish a precedent of this 


A 


kind the extension of the practice of “boycotting” shows. Mr. 
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Bence Jones is now in Mr. Boycott’s position, but is apparently dis- 
posed to fight it out, and writes to the London 77mes that he has hired 
armed retainers to come from a distance and garrison his house. This 
may save his property, but it cannot make life tolerable for an elderly man 
with a family, and, in spite of his brave resistance, we shall probably he 
before long of his abandoning the field, and of other landlords being 
subjected to the persecutions against which he is contending 
Such occurrences, even in a land of troubles like Ireland, in our day 
would be enough to warrant very dark view of western civilization, if 


one did not call in the aid of a little history, and not very remote 


1iS= 
tory either. The confiscations and settlements in Ireland which fol 


lowed the revolutions of 1640 and 1688 left the Irish landlords of the 


dominant creed and race not simply lords of the soil, with titles not 


acknowledged by the natives, but absolute masters of the tillers of the 


soil. That is to say, there being no mode of livelihood but agriculture 


open to the peasant, he was glad to get a farm at any rent, and he 


Ss 1 


undertook to pay any rent demanded, without exacting 


any ol the COVe= 


nants on the side of the landlord which are customary in England. 





Holding as a tenant at will, he was really, in spite of the existence of 
the courts, governed by the landlord or his agent, and has been so down 
to our day, and the landlord or his agent either hated or despised hit 
He is and has been subjected to “rules” of all kinds y : 
mode of life, his family relations, his way of tilling and fencing 
land, and so on many of them salutary, no doubt, | it al routrary, and 
often, owing to the manner of enforcement, galling, and even exaspe- 
rating. A well-known story has been going the round of the Eng pa- 
pers lately—and it is authenticated by judicial enquiry f a bov's perish- 
ing in the cold because his grandfather was prevented by rules of tl 
office’ from sheltering him under his own roof. Mr. Tt 1 his pam- 
| Us of the late Lord Leitrim’s having ordered a good house, built 
by a tenant at his own cost, to be pulled down because his permission 
had not been obtained, and the poor man was sent back to the wretched 
cabin he had previously occupied. There is anot y of the sam 
landlord, and equally well authenticated, which describes him as having 
ordered the destruction of additions which a tenant had, in building 
house, made to a plan which the landlord had seen and approved « 
although there was no objection to them except that permission fot 
them had not been given. Power of this sort is good for no man oa: 
body of men, and giving it a fine name, such as “the exercise of the 
rights of proj erty,’ does not make it so. No one can long keep 
bodies of his fellow-men under the sz , svc pubeo rule without 
abusing his authority in a thousand ways The Irish landlerds 
will, everything considered, compare well with any body of landed 
gentry in all the manner arts, They have furnished British polities 
and the British military and civil sei , ever since the Union, with 
more than their share of both able and illustrious men. But their power 
over their tenantry has been a curse to them as regards both character 
and fortune. Its continuance down to our day has been made possible 
simply by the fact that, for various reasons too numerous to mention 
here, there has been outside of one or two cities no such thing as a 
public opinion in Ireland to check or punish acts of oppression. In a 


country district nobody stands between the peasant and the landlord 


but the priest, who is little better than the peasant in education or 





manners. Accordingly for two hundred years the sole restraint on ey 

cesses has been assassination 1 “outrages. It seems horrible and 
sounds almost incredible, but it is strictly true, that no improvement in 
the condition of the Irish Catholic had taken place since 1700 until he 
had made his discontent manifest by “ Whiteboyism,” “ Molly Maguire- 
ism,’’ assassination of landlords and bailiffs, house-burning and cattle- 
houghing. He kept up this pleasing form of agitation seventy years 
before he obtained ordinary civil rights. He again tried it success- 
fully in order to get rid of the tithes in 1832, and once more, in 1867, it 


brought him the disestablishment of the Church, and in 1870 the Land 
ing to bring him “ the three fs.” 
“ Boycotting "is but the latest and by far the mildest form of Irish 


itation. It is a wild and barbarous mode of expressing the reproba- 


tion which, in more civilized communities, would find vent in the press 


\ 
the social influence of a well-to-do industrial middle class. 





Mr. Bence Jones, for instance, is really the victim of a display of con- 
| 


tempt for his neighbors and dependents which he certainly would not 
' 
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\ ’ inti A whi -_ 
| cism. He is 
H 
' ( ( ro- 
I 
} ly 
i { t ( i } 
t t like j t » 1 i 5 Mv | 
el rd rv | le ne ors, or, if they did hear 
ul t ly ¢ ( them, or h t ted t publi- 
n of the 5 entleman’s pret ive But the times | 

d I m » ever re TI classe \ o sit dow 

nae USE nd 1 ilt | e vanished from Europ d America 
Mr. Ben if s finds that. however much he mav be dissat ' 
e out e of | tul n | la d howe eS | sant i 
u ort! ! poor ne } SI y be, they 1 not s Lor I rl S 
¢ } id t ft he mned pb v) \ rai ne 

hort week, ci n sé to from are d | 1 fin 

l | D ed | tiie hou a ea Ni En | t rint 
enteenth centurn We y well ask, however, whe r he \ d 
have fared much better anywhere? If Mr. Wadsworth were to con- 
tribute politi o-economical articles to an Enelish magazine de ribing 
the farmers in the Genesee Valley as pack of knaves and tricksters 
vho would not listen to his advice, how long would he be ble to live 


1in Boycott does not appear to have rushed into 
its of I ord E: 


n full of hard, unrelenting, 


umong them? Capt 
print, but his government of the tena ne, whose agent he 
was, ind of the taborers seems to have De 


meddlesome interference and penality, which, 


merits, 1s exposed to the fatal objection that not even semi-civilized people 
will now submit to it. In short, the fundamental defect of the Irish land 
tenure is that it places the great bulk of the population, owing to their 





absolute dependence on the land, under the arbitrary gover 
If llow-citizens who are he ld by ne ithe r law nor 
rhis state of things once existed all over 
Europe, but in a milder form; for the feudal system, which lasted in 


Russia, and Hungary down to our own day, although it ex- 








posed the serf to terrible oppression, not permit his total expulsion 
from the land like a wild animal, which is what takes place in an Irish 
é nm. In all these countrie however rbitrary government by 
country gentlemen was found fatal to social progress or order, and has 
been abolished. 
THE ANTI-JEWISH MANIA IN GERMANY. 
BERLIN, December §, 1880 
‘- r centuries tl rutality and barl m c nt upon war ‘ 
f 1 themselves in all kinds of « st property and the pers 
in rowdyvism and theft highway r ry d ler It med f long 
bl 1 I 1 le ( ot \ h they were d ily witness¢ ré idered t 
sold \ id as if whole classes of society suddenly thrown out 
of their ordinary course of life were unable to regain their centre of gravity 
After the conclusion of peace thousands of soldiers returning home had lost 
their taste for civil pursuits and drew others into their reckless path, so that 
it w no mere accident that the criminal courts were never so busy as after a 
great wal d that the prisons were never more crowded. 
In our times, boasting of their higher civilization, the outward appearan¢ 
of thir h newhat changed for the better, but in reality the effects of our 
wa re nearly the same Che poorer classes have forgotten their duty 
wards society and isterously claim their rights rhe greater part of 
( ( it to make morey without exerting themselves, by specu- 
ing ! exchange or i ] li tocks, a oul )- lled bes class is the 
worst of all in attacking the w rking and self-reliant i dependence of the 
» which fort e | f modern society. We in Germany have at 
pi nt even fallen back into that spirit of intolerance and persecution which 
e rights and position of the Jews. This movement is instigated and 
up! y Protestant clergymen and ultra-Conservatives, and, spreading like 


wild-fire all over the country, threatens to make all Germany a by-word for 


\dednass and bigotry The leaders and supporters of this shameful 


Nation. 
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ent are the literary small-fry, headed by a professor of the Berlin 
y, Heinrich von Treitschke, an able pamphleteer and a gentle 
. t Berlin iedral, and a} 
i He I i pud ‘ 
‘ ue li 1) Kearney Whi 
| ( f t rary propag tudent 
y ] . v 1 
I} | n and his friends ar 
1 er ¢ Va peti to Pri Bismarcl king ] 
| ff, if not entirelv to pr t, the immigration of foreign Jew 
east Europe (especially Poland and Russia). 

2. To exclude the Jews from, or at least limit their number in, th 
‘tices pertaining to the judiciary. 

%. St preserve the character of the Christian public school. 

4g. Te ler the taking again of statistics on the Jewish population. 

\n wccompanying this petition depicts in the gloomiest colors the 
thraldom of the German Christians under the Jewish rule ; the whole German 
people presented as suffering under the dominion of the most overbear- 

truder, while in fact out of forty-five millions of Germans not more than 

half lion form the Jewish population. It would be disgusting to enter 
into t] futation of this modern attack directed against a race which 
Ly ind is well deserving of this country, which has fought its 

laced its talents at the disposal of Germany, and has contributed 

wre than its due share to the prosperity of the nation. Let me only state 

{ t | authorities of the smallest towns and cities, the boys in col- 
lege 1 the students in the universities, are called on for their co-operation, 
und that Christian clergymen, the ministers of brotherly love and good-will 
mong the people, abuse the pulpit to make propaganda for their nefarious 
chemes. To stop the current of false accusation, about eighty prominent 


the n 
e body, not to be confounded with its New York namesake), 


men of this city, 


yor and president of the Board of Aldermen (a 


ministers of state, bankers, scholars, and members of the Prus 


Reichstag, 


have signed and circulated a noble and dignified protest 


g the so-called anti-Semites, which has had a very good effect, and which 
has been imitated in the provinces. Deputy Hanel, in an interpellation made 
in the Diet, has asked the Government what position it held toward the anti- 

7 ’ ’ 


Jewish demands, which look to the abolition of the full and equal rights of 


Jewish citizens. Bismarck’s substitute, Count Stollberg, answered that the 
petition in question had not yet been sent in to the Chancellor, and that the 


Government had accordingly not yet been able to take it into consideration, 





but he added at the same time that the Government did not intend to change in 
the least the existing laws which give equal political rights to all confessions 

The debates which followed this interpellation were of a rather humiliat- 
ing and depressing character. They were, in fact,.a heavy moral defeat—a 

estimonium paupertatis’”’ of our much-vaunted mental cultivation. Non 
of the speakers fully appreciated the importance and responsibility of their 
task. Instead of treating it from a point of view which stress on the 





question as a common interest of humanity and civi tion, as havir 


been decided generations ago by the noblest men of our peopl y. and as 
een regulated by statutory law, they incriminated and recriminated 
It was, in fact, less a political discussion than a theological dis- 
pute interpreting the old saying, ‘‘ Haust du meinen Juden, hau’ ich deinen 
Juden ” (If you kick my Jew, I will kick yours). The Protestant ultra-Con- 
the Roman Catholics joined hands, and thanked heaven that 
hey were not as bad as those unmitigated sinners whose ancestors killed the 
Saviour and whose descendants make as much money as they can. The 
heat of the combat, lost their dignity, and were, if not un- 


at all events involuntarily, reduced to the lower level of their 


\n impartial observer must be amused at this more artificial than real ani- 


mosity of our Conservatives, The same gentleman who has just cleared his 


mind by a vehement speech against the Jews may an hour later dress for a 
dinner at Bleichréder’s, if not Landau’s, or some other upstart Jewish banker's, 
aristocracy does not at all disdain social intercourse with rich Jews if 
It would be difficult to count the 


for our 
they can derive substantial profit from it. 
names of the barons and counts who have married the pretty or even ugly 
Jewish girls, if by so doing they could do away, as Heine says, with the pale 
melancholy of their financial distress. It is a matter of notoriety that, in the 
palmy days of Strousberg, princes, dukes, and counts filled his parlors and 
dining-rooms, and that they did not feel too proud to reap large sums of 
money from lending him their names for his financial speculations. To show 
up this furor teutonicts in its utter shallowness, I may mention that of late 
ministers of state Friedenthal was a Jew ; that Friedberg, the present Min- 
ister of Justice, is a Jew; that Lucius, the Minister of Agriculture, is a 
descendant of a Jew, and that Bitter, the Secretary of the Treasury, belongs 
A large number of the best families of Berlin have in- 
Tews, and when a demagogue @ /a Sticker addresses his 


to a Jewish family. 


termarried with 
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Berlin public as people of pure German blood, it is about the same as if an 
Irish-American stump-speaker of the ‘‘ Bloody Sixth” flattered his political 
friends with their direct descent from the Pilgrim Fathers 
It thus becomes evident that it is not the 


ed 


judi 


cuionary Hotspurs 


of race or 


pretended 


this bitter warfare of our rea 


Dre 
pr 
has caus 


Phe 


religion which 


inst the Jews. real motives and aims lie deeper. Feudalism, Ultra- 





montanism, and High-Churchism, in attacking the Jews, declare war on the mo- 
dern development of Germany and on its chief maker, Bismarck, as well as on 
the liberal middle classes. Their plan is first to subdue the Jews, and by sepa- 
rating them from the other liberal elements of th« people they hope to be 
able also to defeat the latter. The whole aspect of the present time proves 


If 


would have furnished 


this tendency. any other evidence had been required, Bismarck himself 


it by the publication of his views on the present excite- 
ment against the Jews. He traces its origin to the agitation of the same 
men who, as early as 1874, attacked him and his then trusted collaborators, 
Delbriick and Camphausen, the same men who openly declared their hatred 


of Bismarck’s person and policy, and who now want to secure to themselves 
the benefits of the reactionary current which has been initiated by the Chan- 
cellor himself. The answer of the ultra-Conservatives in their organ, the 
Kreuszeitung, is very characteristic: ‘‘ There is no reason as yet,” it says, 
But 


in spite of this assertion we are at present at the beginning of a struggle 


‘‘ for the right wing of the Conservatives to oppose Bismarck’s policy.” 
which will be a question of life or death for the uitra-Conservatives. They 
may win many advantages, but in the long run they will and must succumb, 
for any movement instituted by the orthodox clergy is doomed to sterility and 
downfall, and the Prussian Junkers are as much suspected by the people as 
the hierarchical leaders. It is to be expected that the people will soon re- 
cover their old common sense, the more so as it is chiefly envy and jealousy 
which, under the present unfavorable condition of business, prevent them from 
doing justice to their Jewish fellow-citizens. But, nevertheless, the whole epi- 
sode will leave a stain on the good name of Germany. It is even no consola- 
re as foolish as we are. 


tion that other nations a If the Americans try to place 


the Chinese beyond the pale of 


the law, if the Hungarians and Russians, as 
semi-civilized nations, persec ute the Germans, there is no reason for us to be- 
have in the same narrow-minded spirit towards our countrymen of the Jew- 
ish persuasion. 

Let me conclude with a notice which is at least one redeeming feature in our 
present unhealthy state of society. I refer to the donation which on November 
30, his sixty-fourth birthday, was made to Theodor Mommsen, the historian, 
In July last he lost his library by fire, and politely but peremptorily refused 
the several offers of help made to him from foreign countries as well as by 
his countrymen. His Berlin friends, however, fully appreciating the feelings 
which had prompted his refusal, considered it their duty to prove their high 
In less 


than a fortnight more than 100,000 marks (between $25,000 and $28,000) 


estimate of his labors and of his character by a private subscription. 


were collected to cheer the great scholar and make him feel easy for the fu- 


ture of his large family. As far as I know, it is the first instance of a liberal 


private subscription in Germany. The donors and the donee have equally 


honored themselves by the unostentatious way in which the above sum was 
offered and accepted. a 
THE FRENCHWOMEN OF CATHOLICISM AND DEMA- 


GOGISM. 


Paris, December 13 


Re ECENT events have drawn public attention to the part women take in our 


society. Curious discussions on this subject have arisen on the politi- 
cal platform, in clubs and newspapers. As it forms one of the topics of 
the day, and, in consequence of the laws on public education, has been 
introduced into parliamentary debate, I shall make it the theme of my 
letter. It is interesting and curious to know the different ideas current as to 
At the 
Workingmen’s Congress at Havre it was also discussed, and recent noto- 
rious trials have given it an almost domestic interest. There is no matter 
greater or more worthy of interest, for whether they have or have not politi- 
cal rights, women will always exercise considerable influence on the desti iy of 
their country. 


what woman’s mission is and the best means of preparing her for it. 


t is related of an old judge that whenever a criminal case 
was brought before him he asked : ‘‘ Where is the woman ?”’ 


be quoted with reference to manifestations of good as well as of evil, not only 


This saying may 


because woman is the centre of home life, but still more so because she is in 
civilized society the queen of social life. For the last two centuries in France 
her influence has been on the increase. In the eighteenth century she was the 
life of those French salons whose brilliant conversations attacked all preju- 
dices and abuses, often even the immortal beliefs of the human soul. 
be said that the French Revolution sprang from 
tragedy, ‘‘ Charlotte Corday,” now being played at the Odeon and drawing 
large crowds, brings on the scenes some of the heroines or originators of the 
great intellectual movement at the end of the last century 


~ 


It may 
these salons. Ponsard 


During the Ro- 
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mantic period of the nineteerth century woman appeared as the personifica- 


domes- 









tion of passion, sacred in itself, which was to sweep away all barriers, 
tic and social. Thi the predominating type in George Sand’s novels, 
otherwis¢ redundant with poetry and eloquer Hlere wa ‘ t ke 

men participate in the revolutionary movement gh still ng to 
them all the graces of their sex Now demagogis es to give them ¢ 
same rights as men, and cast them into the midst of s ] 1 political 
struggle This is the origin of that disagreeable type, the female t vho 
is likely to become a frightful evil 

There are, however, degrees of this clas \ certain number of the 

women claim equality, not only of civil rights, in w h they are pert ly 
justified, but also of political rights, including that of sitting in our } ical 
assemblies. It was suggested to them that there was one function in the 
state they could not fill, namely, military service. Their answer was that 
they also incurred great peril for the benefit of the state whenever they 
brought a child into the world, and such a risk was quite equivalent to a mili- 
tary campaign. One young woman, Mlle. Aubertine Auclerc, has especially 
distinguished herself by advancing this claim. She is young and pretty—no 
drawback to a heroine. Passing from theorv to practice, ed to pay 
taxes so long as political rights were withheld from her > strongly to 





assert her claim she has allowed her furniture to be seized This has caused 


much sensation, and Mlle. Aubertine Auclere has foun ham- 
M. Alexandre Dumas, /7/ 


the cause of women in a much-read pamphlet, entitled ‘ Les 


dan unexpected « 





pion in the celebrated dramatist, who advocates 


femmes qu 








tuent et les femmes qui votent.’. He mentions the different criminal tnals in 
which women were accused of having endeavored to take the hives of t ul 

faithful ] vers, who had basely deserted them, le aving tl em all the cares of ma- 
ternity—trials for the most part terminated in favor of the accused. He argues 
that if women had a voice in making laws for the pr f their rights 
against base seducers, they would desist from seeking or their wrongs 


by means of pistols and vitriol. 


Without denying the gravity of the question here 


ab 
legislature should take it into serious consideration, so that 


victims of vile deceit may not be left without legal « 


from thinking the witty writer’s conclusions paradoxical. He 
into account the violence of sudden, irresistible I 
hand of the outraged woman, when he imagines 


cowardly desertion could be appeased by the prosp« 





a deputy who would vote for the prosecution of the fat! 

These 
ittle the 
Madame 


d whose 


his offspring—such redress being 


lee nhtainahleae after 
g only ootainabl aiter 





are, however, claims of an essentially private order, and affect but 
furies of demagogism, who at Havre, through their spokeswoman, 
Paul Minsk, demanded the total 


overthrow of existing societv, an 


leader in Paris, Mlle. Louise Michel, recently returned from New Caledonia, 





preaches the doctrine of assassination. Undoubtedly some allowa 





be made for her excitement, the result of sufferit courageoush 
New Caledonia, where she ju tly deserved to be sent for the pr 
she played during the Commune. At the present time M1 Le 
is a repulsively ugly virago, who ‘has taken Hannibal's oath agai 





she declared at a meeting at the Efysée Montmartre that she woul 
the time 


All thi 


Is 1s 


first to strike at the tyrants when came. 





the tyrants is not precisely known. 





especially as this terrible woman affirms, whi 





: a 
New Caledonia in a calme 


she has returned from ] 
think this woman demagogue will make many proselytes. She ts a curiosity 
rather than a dangerous agitator, and the clubs that exhibit her will make 


b 

money. 
very different 
A few days ago 


Diametrically opposed to this revolutionary folly, we have 
type presented to us by the conservative Catholic party. 


this party took an opportunity of expressing their ideas on the education and 


calling of women, in the debates in the Senate about a bill for the foundation 


of colleges for young girls. This important bill has since passed the Cham. 


ber of Deputies. We should do well to consider the system of education 


for women adopted by youin America. The object of the present bill, without 


} 
losing sight of the difference of sex for the mental culture needed, is to raise 


this culture sufficiently to remove the existing disparity which is frequently 
a cause of want of sympathy in the relations of husband and wife, and which 
in time becomes a moral estrangement. This is what encountered the great- 


The 


new colleges would seriously compete with the convents, which are now the 


est opposition from the Catholic party during the debates in the Senate. 


great seminaries for young Catholic girls, even for those who are not to re- 
main there. The education given there is very superficial ; great care is be- 
stowed on the acquirement of good manners and accomplishments, and the 
The Catholic 
splayed superb programmes of study, in which the 


principal object is to subject the mind to priestly control. 


orators in the Senate d 





different sciences figured ; but it is well known that the education pursued in 
convents consists chiefly in forging chains for the mind, more or less glittering, 
The Con- 


and delivers our young women over to the guidance of priests 








die (OD t the M | for the resumption of specie pay- 
! ! t have | if led to a factitious mone y 

\ l { l or terminated yrdi to the 

| I i i « ( { t ( ntry HH l 1K 

1 of the Su ( rt in Ar ut he issue of per money 

r | \ ly if \ | n 1 pl ounces t tl 
{ 186601 \ ! then lt ( ld e put an end 
t } t sp lat of mbl | Ider | a « 
' ial cust l ultural pect, Italy 1 have been in a ten 
tir ! ¢ prosper conditi than she finds herself to-day H war of 
I » was t pr xt for introducing the forced paper currency, for which 
th ‘ \ t f or for the w \ Pr 1 \ustri 
for the r of \ uld have « bled th (overt ent » Se re 











1 loan in t 1 \ on the most a ntage sterms. but the share- 
holder ud would hareh of ‘ rdo (then National Italian) 
Bank t would be an excellent opportunity for increasing divi- 
! | t i ¢ e1 | Y | tec ie Ist ed the 
Cl bet otes of the National It Bank legal tender, and 
t! without lim n of suc s heretofore \ ly men of honesty and 
mine ense exclaimed against the proceeding, reminding its partisans that 
only in the previous 4 Italy had jomed the International Convention by 
which I ‘ I I | Greece founded a common 
monetar ystem on the 15 sm, which arrangement, 
e shall presently s¢ lly with the return to speci 
| ent At the time t t the circulation of the national 
! k1 nted too 137,000,000 francs ; the Government borrowed at 
on 250,001 100, y 1574 the loan had reaches 1 850,000,000. Mot ver 
the bank, by the end of 1868, had issued on its own account 490,000,000, 


many hitherto poor men at that time is ex- 


plained by the number of shares they possessed, and soon as Venice wa 
fi d the Mentana business left people time to think and examine, a great 
out \ raised that unl the country retur 1 speedily to specie pay- 
ments, and unless the enormous privileg ited to the National were 
extended to other banks, the sour of production would be sterilized, and 
exch e with other countri omplicated. The truth of these assertion 
could not be disputed, but those interested in the National Bank could 
not be brought to relingui h their prey » readily. Iience a middle course 
was taken The oth t] Neapolitan Bank, the Sicilian 


f 
ot 





he Tuscan Bank 





Credit, complained espe » fact of the I National Bank notes 
ssuc l on it own act 1 ed on ount of the state were 
identical « ed them to circulate with equal readiness through the kingdom, 
whereas ‘Aeiy notes were never by any chance accepted once the frontier of 
the province where they were. issued was crossed lo obviate this, instead 
of return to specie payments, it was agreed that ail the notes issued by the 











National Bank for the Government should be destroyed. The six ba 
united in a confederatior uthorized to e not for the sum of 100,000,000 
1 ( for the Government, and these to be inconvertible : and notes of 
wh in the proportion of 2 to 3 of th me reserve, the to be 
end o other 1 Italy to en he privilege of issuing legal 
t Year by y t] t ine | its demand for notes 
by 1875, they had reached 940,000, , public sezte being given 
amount as trity, and an annual sum of 3,750,000 francs paid for interest 
Besides tl t! | borrowed in gold 50,000,000 f1 from the con- 
federated banks, 40,000,c0o also in gold from the National, at the rate of 
615 per cent. In 1876 the Government changed |} , and the party now 
in powet s t! platform 1 ny l tl bolition of 
| 1-te | c ! ? have been 
le led { 4 ae 1 banl rl n stands now, as then, at 
40,000,000, The | 1 Act pr ed by Signor Magliani, Minister of 
Pit though defec arts, is bona fide, as the present Ministry stakes 
charac ona! to spe payment It has, however, several glaring 
* For " the « ate fr al currency for half a fr: read Bigliett nsorziale 
orzesc ertibile yanta esimi, Legge a0 Aprile, 1874 
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fe t \ ble result of the unfortunate necessity of receiving back 
f s of the moneta u n its small silver coin, its superfluou 
f , , 


o be dissolved 





t Gio ! re I on its own ount, with th 
o . ete.* or to pay the annual 3,750,000 ; retakes the publi 
, f Suc I QL these 940,000,000 it proposes to destroy 609,000, - 
000—- to ll those of ! than § f *s in circulation, and. as many 
al that n hall 1 1 the fixed amount, and to circulate instead the 
land ver money, « mal i fractional, now in the treasury. In ordet 
) repay the g0,000,000 in gold to the banks, and to redeem in coin on de- 
| the 340,000,000 of notes remaining as its own legal tender in circula- 
tion, it proposes to make a loan of 600,000,000, of which four hundred mil- 


lions at least sh 


expenses I per cent. net of income-tax. 


ill be in the 


ites of the six banks 


gold, the interest not to exceed 5 per cent., 


The n 


when it is to cease entirely and ali 


9 
WOTkKING 
S 


are to be legal tender until the end of 1883, 


the banks in the kingdom are to be thoroughly organized. The clause for rein- 


troducing the 1 franc, 2 francs, and 50 and 20 centimes pieces signifies that the 





100,000,000 of these coins h, by the Convention of 1879, Italy is obliged 
to receive back from France,* is to be put into circulation in exchange foi 


le 


the abolished small paper notes Many people think that it would be far 
better to melt down the coin, and at least to keep silver at the decimal stand- 


oins, instead of having one-tenth alloy, have r:11!5. More- 
at the time of the discovery of the gold-mines of Califor- 


over, silver, which 


nia and Australia was at a premium of 2 per cent., has, owing to the discovery 
of fresh silver-mines, and especially to the demonetization of silver by Ger 
mar , gone down 20 and even 25 per cent. 


n vears, as wesee | 





- y the report of Signor I Jepretis on 
netary convention, gold and silver have fled the country, and the 


the last m« 


ilver circulates aln 


ost exclusively in the countrie 
Id 
borrowed, the Government proposes to have all the custom-house duties paid 
the 


error; the Government depreciates its own in- 


; of the Latin Union. 


To secure a sufficient quantity of g¢ over and above the 4,000,000 to be 


in gold, and these amount to some 130,000,000 annually. This, say 
honest opponents, is a gross 
convertible notes by thus refusing to take them in payment of its own debt. 


d after receiv- 





People will naturally say, ‘‘ They are not worth gold, then,’ 


ing them ferforce as legal tender will present them immediately for exchange 


fad 


1 coin at all the Government treasuries where coin will be given. These are 


the two technical objections made to Magliani’s scheme. 


I do not o cupy your 


vith any others, as they are but a repetition of those used by the advo- 
cates in the United States of unlimited paper inflation. Politics, of course, 


enter largely into the discussion, the adversaries of the present Government 
uniting with stock-jobbers to oust them, not ostensibly on this question of re- 
sumption but in order that zo bill for resumption shall become law. Even as 


I write the Ministry has challenged the House toa vote of confidence or the re- 
g that it is utterly impossible to carry through such a vital measure 
unless it can count on a considerable and staunch majority. M. 


Correspondence. 


‘PRINCIPAL RUINS OF ASIA MINOR.’ 


PULLAN’S 


rue Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: I beg you to permit the public acknowledgment of a misstatement 
‘* Notes on Greek Shores,” printed in the First Annual Report of the 


of 


living scholar. 


America: this being an unjust detraction from 
The work of Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan, 


Ruins of Asia Minor Illustrated and Described’ (London, 


Archeological Institute 
the merits of a 
‘The Principal 


1865), is only in so far 


‘a partial translation of Texier’s text without the 
the 
we occurs in a special bibliography of that site, the unintentional omission 


slightest additions” as it relates to ruins of Assos. Although this pas- 
of the restrictive clause makes the sentence literally refer to a publication 
which, in other respects, has added much and valuable material to archzeo- 
logical science.—Most truly yours, JosepH THACHER CLARKE. 


Boston, December, 18& 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE NATION 


Your editorial in the last number of the 


THE 


lo THE EpiTror 


SIR: 


oO! 
Nation, in which you criti- 
e the scheme proposed by the Attorney-General for the relief of the over- 
burdened condition of the Supreme Court by the establishment of intermediate 
appeal between the Circuit and District courts and the Supreme 

and in which you condemn the proposal to leave the right of appeal 






ent January, 1880, second, December, 180, without interest. The remainder in 


during the vears 1831, 1852, 1882, paying interest at 2'4 per cent 


* First inst 
three instalment 














r O° See e@n0 





Dec. 23, 1880 


nals, except im ¢ 





discretionary with such newly consti ases where the 


? } 
shall be 


amount 10,000 or over, tne hearty pproy of every 
lawver Who has Nis uUntry ui l t nea}; i ‘ lal UF il 5 ¢ 1 
only increase the uncertainty which is the great bane « th l \ 
administered Im this country, becat one of the ne "} ourts micht 
d le a case 1 ¢ way nd another apy 
3 ; . oor 1 eae , 
there would be no fixed or absolute rule until lik 

: ’ “ 
was carried to the Supreme Court, or a like case in 


of the inferior tribunal would grant an apy 
cht be 


the great embarrassment and disgust of suitors, who i 





the judges 





of discordant decisions m continued for an in 


struction of the whole Federal judiciary. 


] 


the ck 
: that our | 


The fa 
afford an adequate and c 


ct branches seems to 





ct iw exists in separate and 


from which we are 


suffering. ‘The Supreme Court could be divided (without, possibly, any « 


Ne 


stitutional objections) into two or more divisions, in eit or any of which 


the subject-matter of the controversy would give the jurisdiction: 


namely, 


one division of the court, composed of seven, nine, or more judges, might 


hear appeals in cases where questions of constitutional, statutory (criminal or 


otherwise), or common law arose; another divisi hear appeals in 





chancery suits, cases arising under the patent or copyright 
laws or under a |! such should be passed by Congress), and cus- 
toms and intern: Chere would thus be one Supreme Court, 
composed of one or more tribunals of co-ordinate powers, each of which 


would hear and determine appeals in different classes of cases, according to 
the subject-matter involved, and the arbitrary and absurd limit by the amount 
d, and 


finally determined for ever, 


would be avoide the meanest suitor could ha 


“ 
4 


of money in dispute 
rights fixed and and the rule laid down in his case 


the 


+ 
wnt 
until 





would be law of the land it was char 


red by Constitutional amend- 





ment or le 


yo 


Two or three 


aivision 


of the Court in the manner suggested would at once 
relieve the Supreme Court without impairing its dignity, and lawyers emi- 


} 


lar branches of the law would be 


nently qualified by long practice in particul: 
found suitable to particular divisions of the Court, and these divisions united 


might form a distinguished tribunal, able 


g 
that settled by the Elector 


to determine great political ques- 


tions, such as al Commission, for which 


no provision in the Constitution.—Truly yours, 
TALBOT J. ALBERT 
BALTIM , December 18, r£ 
fo THE Epiror or THe NATION: 


Str: Your observations 


upon certain features of a plan to relieve 


suitors in the Supreme Court of the United States must commend them- 
selves to intelligent men conversant with judicial proceedings. It seems 


to be clear that no court should have the power to decide when a party should 





have an appeal, any more than to decide when a suit should be commenced or 
defended. A scheme that did not practically provide for is a mat- 
ter of right, would argue a want of invention on the part of the legislator 
The philosophy of this matter is to regard all the steps necessary to conduct 


a case to the highest tribunal for judgment as mere process and pleadin 





iatever they are, should be so provided that suitors cai 





Those, w 1 reasonably 
be left to the 


rice. If this feature were to be incorporated 


determine the whole course in advance, no part of which should 


mt 
Into 


uncertainty of judicial cay 
might be better to referthe question of leave to appeal, with all 
stead of to the court 


and defend 


the systein, it 


the yw, to the appellate court, in 
Obviously, the right 


D> 


other questions, as n¢ 


whose decision is to be reviewed. to initiate 


1 


suits is to be left unrestricted, as It is found that the number of cases 


now. 
which now reach the highest court is vastly in excess of its working power, 
and it is proposed to erect a set of intermediate courts which shall winnow 
out and dispose of all that would be in excess of its capacity, and conduct to 
it such a number only asit can deal with, and which shall be of the character 


NSl- 


and quality which, under all circumstances, and in reference to every ¢ 
It is not 


gomg far to 


deration, are best entitled to be decided in that court. 


say that such a device will be found practically impossible. Restrictions and 
clogs can easily be devised , among them the most illogical—and yet which 


must in some sort be regarded—is that which depends on the value involved. 


This is the more apparent when it is remembered that this deps 





I ¢C 
nominal sum or estimate claimed by the parties in their pleadings. 
Is it worthy of consideration, a scheme of duplicating or triplic 





Increase the justices to fifteen or twenty-one, witha 
h to 


wire them 
= 
the whole court 


Supreme Court itself ? 


chief-justice and two president judges, and re work in three 





bodies, permitting each to reserve for the consid 
all such cases as 


mitted. 


a majority or even a minority may require to be so sub- 


ifficulties in the working of 


It will be easy to suggest « 
but certainly it will go as far to secure that necessary oneness 
Not one case in 


of our adjudged law as that referred to. twenty 


Supreme Court involves any question of abstract right, and 


is secured in adjudged cases, it is practioally quite 


as important 


The Nation. 




















lecided speedily as that they be dged justly after lelay t ‘ 
the d ision of no 1mportan tot ’ 
( matter } ed of s ( ew hh 
t t | ttc Li ( \ ( f 
last ” f the District of ¢ \ t : 
] ed ¢ ls $2,500, may g ,asasz { ¢ W u y re- 
tere ( lo l rmiVE i I t \ a i I t ore ip 5 
Lite i h of thet t t! ‘ rt, I n i 1 t} » 
of New Yorl The sno apparent re why t] LD t 1 not | 
placed in the same relation to this court he R 
W TroN, D ] 1 
fo THE Epiror or THe NaArion 
Sir: Your article on ‘* The Proposed Relief of s ( t vill 
be read with great interest by r of the whole country 3 with 
reneral coneurrence. But it ms to me that, In some respects, your state 
ments stand in need of correction lLcompl 
I. The plan of making the right of appeal d eti rv with t t 
Which tries the case is doubt] wi | | \ l do 
you not overrate its dangers? The right is now limited to « 
over$5,000, There is no serious « nt that it nt, 
in which no peal lies, the inf I \ 
opposition to that of the Supreme Cx . the ] 
diction to enforce any rule of law laid « vi { 
troversy in the particular case exceeds $5 
2. While $5,000 is quite a high eno if | 
must be remembered that that limit apy nly to 7 up th 
Circuit Courts of the United States | ‘ r\ ‘ 
judgments the Supreme Court has appellate j I i t 
dictional amount is much less. I ¢ a list of them, witl e amor 
quired in each case to give the Supreme Cour 
Court of Claims, on the claimant's l, $ l ed States 
have the right of appeal irrespective of amount 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, $2,500 
Supreme Court of Washington Territory, $2,coo 
Supreme Courts of all other Territories, $1,000 
I think there is no good reason why su t! ¢ s sl] ld \ ' 
greater ht of appeal than sui in the ¢ ( l ( t ¢ 
ire courts of original jurisdiction, and suitors in t : have generally no op- 
portunity for a review of t u ing of ‘ 
Court ; while the courts just red (except the | 4 ) { 
ves appellate courts, in which ! lv had t ¢ t of 
one appeal. Cases from these « sn \ the S c ( t of 
this District, involving often poi f mere , Crov he docket of 
the Supreme Court, delaying cases of great i ef 1 the 
Circuit Courts. 
3. The Supreme Court ha ( t ses. j nec. 
tive of amount. The record in these « sis ¢ v1 | lthe 
mal ly est $s of 1 h ] s re ot 
he judges of the Su; I ( uit ¢ ts are 
generally appointed on considerati of s¢ { ‘ know 
Phe jurisdiction s muuld be taken \ 1 ¢ 1 ve i ingle 
court ¢ isting of judges gs] lly learne pa } r its 
sessions at the seat of governm where easy and convenic 
had to the models 1 other records of the Patent Office 
no s] lal familiarity with ] t vy to sit review on 
whose minds have all their lives en occupied to 
is Was well said byt Supreme t in st W 
rule a ] t of ecclesias 1 law in « 1 to the o] 
court (I quote from memory), for the tribun: 1 of less knowledge to review 
the decisions of the tribunal « f gre er KNOWIC ihe eftect of uch 
a measure st reiiey g the docket of t he ( urt, W nuld be 
very gre t 
4. In one resvect, however, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; 
extension rat tl limitation [his is in criminal cases lwo men were 
hung in this city a few weeks ago u rasentence of the special term of the 
Supreme Court of the District, which was affirmed by that court in general 
term, only three judges sitting t of the five who might have sat, only 
two of those thr concurring in the affirmance It must be a king 
thought to every h nes a. had these men been disputing about 
houses l s ol ck t could have had a review of the judgment 
against them by the highest court of the nation, if only the value of the pro- 
perty exceeded $2,500 t that their lives could be, and were, taken from 
them with any ch for such review No sentence of death pro- 
nounced by v Federal or to be carried into effect 














m sh 1 | a €xce] tion is most discreditable. 
} Se r ( r t nee 
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I ‘ I 
Su ( l I } - 
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No m f f lete which will not red the 
» all t l at tl ery nex 
Ve! ( term gin! y 
f Nes] f y yours, GEO A. KING 


Phe only plans brought forward for relieving the Supreme Court 


which have attracted the serious attention either of the court or of the 


legal prote sion are, #rs/, that of incre ising the number of judges, and, 


second, that of creating intermediate appellate courts. The plan ot 


dividing the court into a number of departments has also been con- 


sidered as a branch of the scheme of incre ising the number of judges. 


At the first blush this latter suggestion seems to be feasible and use- 


ful, but there are many objections to be overcome. Although there is 


no necessary connection between bankruptcy cases, or patent cases, or 
cases involving on the one hand the statutes with regard to customs, on 
the other hand constitutional law, there is no certainty that in practice 
questions coming under all these heads will not arise in the same case 


and a permanent division into departments or branches becomes diffi- 


That is, the same question of constitutional law 


led in the 


cult for this reason. 


might be differently deci branch and the constitu- 
tional-law branch. Every end that could be attained by a 


revenue 
division into 
branches would, in fact, be reached by an increase in the number of the 


judges, for the judges would, in the natural course of business, divide 


their work among themselves as far as possible. This is done in all 


courts, and a voluntary division of business is preferable to a 


statutory 
division, because it is more elastic, and because, although each case 
practically falls to the share of only a portion of the judges, the deci- 
sion is always the decision of the court and not of a part of it. 

The most serious difficulty with the Supreme Court, however, at 
present is not the mere crowding of its doc ket, but the smallness of the 
salaries and the controlling influence of politics in the appointment of 
judge 5 
salary, combined with the dignity of the position and the fixity of the 


So long as the scale of living at Washington was simple, the 
tenure, presented attractions to the best lawyers all over the country ; 
and whether the selection was made from one party or the other, it was 
This 


It is now an underpaid position which en- 


always made from the lawyers at the head of their profession. 
has ceased to be the case. 
tails great labor, and lawyers who are in receipt of the best professional 
incomes do not care for it as they once did. The lawyers who now 
come prominently forward for vacancies in the Supreme Court are law- 
yers of the second class, who look upon the bench as 


A bill has been brought forward at the 


a step in the road 
to some other pref ‘rment. 
present session of Congress to increase the absurdly small salaries of 
the District and Circuit judges; but if the Supreme Court is ever 
to regain the position it held in the time of Marshall and Story, the 
salaries of its judges ought to be at least considerably more than 
With 


regard to the dangers of the discretionary right of appeal, the pre- 


half what is paid in this city to judges of our Supreme Court. 


sent pecuniary limit does not affect the case at all, for a pecuniary 
limit does not affect the class of guestions which go up. Besides 
this, there is an enormous difference between $5,000 and $10,000. 
The simplest way of clearing the docket of the Supreme Court is 
to create a strong intermediate court; with such a court three-quar- 
ters of the cases now appealed would never go to the Supreme Court 
at all, no matter whether there was a pecuniary limit or not.—ED. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN FRAUD, 
To TH 


SOIR 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
My attention has just been called to a communication of Mr. David 


in which he states that the 


A. Wells, published in your issue of December 2, 
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card was issued from the National Republican Headquarters in 






r A , 7 
‘““THE FREE-TRADE CLUB OF LONDON. 

‘Let it be understood for all that the salvation of England depends 
yn the destruct of Amet n manufactures, and that the only possible 
\ vh Ame ) manufactures can be destroyed is by free-trade. This 
yme thr ugh Democracy, and Democracy can only secure control of 
y the votes of Irishmen. How England must laugh in her 
ees the men who left their homes vowing vengeance serve her 
iterests by working for a party which, if it gets control of the country, will 

inevitably carry out the policy she most desires.’ ” 


It is scarcely necessary to follow Mr. Wells in his criticisms of the ‘‘ wrong 
The 
only answer necessary to make is, that no such card was ever written, issued, 
or circulated by the Republican National Committee, or by the State or any 
I should be glad to have Mr. 


and immorality” of such a forgery as he declares the foregoing to be. 


local committee, in great or small numbers. 
Wells, who so swiftly denounces this card as a forgery, and holds the Re- 
publican National Committee responsible for its issuance and circulation, tell 
is who is responsible for the inexcusable blunder he is guilty of, in making 
so serious a charge without the slightest foundation in fact. 


t=] 
S. W. Dorsey. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


EDITOR OF 


To THE THE NATION: 


Str: In the Nation of to-day there is a notice of what is sneeringly called 
‘‘a Philadelphia copyright scheme,” by which apparently is meant a bill 
creating international copyright recently introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The principal objection which you entertain to it appears to be 
the limit of two months within which English books would have to be repub- 
lished here to enjoy the benefit of the measure; and it is assumed that, 
except in cases of authors of established reputation, this limit ‘‘is ridiculously 
would force the author to sell his copyright on the publishers’ 
terms.” A similar view is taken in a letter to Mr. Lowell published by Mr. 
Charles Reade in the N. Y. 77ibune of yesterday, criticising the projected 


‘*Suggestions for a Treaty,” for which a large number of American authors 


short, and 


have memorialized the State Department, wherein a similar limit of three 
months is provided. Mr. Reade characteristically calls this ‘‘a subtle sug- 
piracy ” which would go far to render the whole treaty illusory, 


Whe- 


ther the limit be two or three months is, perhaps, a matter of comparatively 


gestion of 


and neither you nor he seem to understand the purpose of the clause. 


small importance, but some limit, and that a short one, is an absolute neces- 
sity, unless the act of Congress, or treaty, is to be ‘‘illusory,” except as 
regards English publishers and a few authors sufficiently eminent to command 
their own terms and control their publishers. 

If there be no fixed limit, no unauthorized republication of an English 
book is possible, because no one could feel sure that an assignment of copy- 
right might not at any time be made and entered, if only to secure the 
penalty. The provisions requiring such assignment to an American citizen, 
with manufacture in the United States, thus are rendered ‘‘ illusory” ; for the 
English publisher, so long as no assignment is entered, will practically have 
control of the American market, and can ship his edition here in quantities 
to forestall the demand and render nugatory any subsequent effort of the 
author to sell his American copyright. Remove the limit, and the whole 
framework of the bill and also of the treaty—a framework representing the 
harmonizing of all interests on both sides of the Atlantic—falls to the ground, 
and the attempt to obtain an international copyright may as well be aban- 
doned, for I take it that this country will never consent to any arrangement 
whick practically surrenders our market to foreign publishers, and grants 
them what would virtually amount to a monopoly of both countries. 

As just intimated, early action on the part of English authors not so emi- 
nent as to be able to control their publishers must, under any circumstances, 
be the only method by which they can secure the benefit of the American 
copyright, as delay would enable their publishers to leave them no marketable 
copyright to sell. That the limitation expressed in the bill would work any 
hardship by compelling the author to sacrifice his work through reason of a 
forced sale is, therefore, a simple figment of the brain; and Mr. Reade’s 
war-whoop that ‘‘ it would turn all the publishers on both sides of the water 
into Lot’s wives, hankering after dear old piracy, and longing to put the 
clock on three months” (whatever the latter operation may be), can only ex- 
cite a smile in any one familiar with the business. Heretofore hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been paid for ‘‘ early sheets,” which conferred no 
legal rights whatever—these ‘‘ early sheets,” for the most part, being of books 
unseen and unread by the purchasing house ; and under the proposed bill, 
with its two months’ limit, millions would eventually be paid for such sheets, 
when they should carry with them copyright and assured monopoly. It is 
not often nowadays that the republication of an English book is delayed for 
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ra space as two months from the date of i ppearance at home ; and 
f there should be any d Iti ( } , l ks within the sneci- 
sto i Mr. Read +} 
n exped 1 ( f \ 
li | ( F } | 
+ t in | \ Or, if the I ‘ CO-O0] 
t in ti he w ld I Vv l i 
\ ! ) with Ame | ex is he w wit 
I ol 
It is to be observed that t] u nm to the interval t e allowed be- 
tween publication in the two ec es, SO as to prevent the surreptitious 


both markets by the holder of the is one of the 


of 


copyright for o1 
| i I 


lificulties inherent in the settlement 


international copyright which 


he doubts to which it gives rise, the ad ha 





perhay s delayed, by t ption of su 

measure as much as any other feature of the subject. Many experienced 
pub! shers have held that simultaneous publication should be re juired ; but 
the question is surrounded by practical difficulties, and the limits of two 


been suggested respectively in the bill and the 
saty as a sort of tentative « ompromise, 

Your further criticism on the clause regarding dramatic compositions is a 
No one can di 
r literary compositions, gudé printing and publica- 


dramas 


ion, ssociate 


simple verbal question not worth much discus 


dramatic works from othe 


tion, for who could draw a line legally separating from poems— 


Tennyson’s ‘* Queen Mary” from Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus”? The purport of the 


clause objected to would seem to be sufficiently indicated by the use of the 


: ” 
words ‘° re presel tation. 


So far from re 


as an objection to the proposed bill, it seems to me 


garding, with you, the possibility of modification by Congress 
a very positive advantage. 
What will be the influence of any form of international copyright on the many 
interests, public and private, to be affected by it, is, in the absence of experi- 
ence, a matter of almost pure @ priori speculation. Asa single instance, take 


the question discussed above of the limitation of the interval to be allowed 


between publication in the two countries, which practice may show to re- 
quire alteration, either by extending the limit or requiring simultaneous pub- 
lication. Whatever measure, moreover, may be adopted will undoubtedly 
give rise to litigation, and its precise signification will have to be settled by 
the courts, whose eccentric interpretation of laws so often astonishes the legis- 
It there 
wise to bind the country to the rigid observance of all the details of a treaty, 


unalterable except by mutual consent, rather than to seek 


lator by converting his child into a changeling. fore would seem un- 


the desired end by 
unforeseen 
the 


lich reparation 


Xperience or 


I 


} 
interpreted 


legislation, which may be modified to suit enlarged « 


exigencies ; especially as a treaty might be differently by 


courts of the two countries, giving rise to gross injustice for w] 
would be tedious and costly, even if procurable at all. 

At least these are the vie ho has had 
the | | 
tion of copyright from an author’s as well as froma publisher's tandpoint, 

Allow 


adjust complicated and delicate rel: 


ws of one w abundant exp 


ractical working of business, and who has long sought to view 


me to add that when honorable men are seeking honestly to 


itions in an untried field, their efforts are 


not likely to be aided by either vituperative criticism or by assumptions of 


deliberate and predetermined bad faith. 
Very respectfully, 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16, 1880 


10t 
It 


is, as we understand it, mainly supported by Philadelphia publishers. 


[We called Mr. Lea’s bill a “ Philadelphia copyright scheme” 
“sneeringly,” but for the purpose of distinguishing it from others. 


The Book Trade Association of that city, indeed, went so far last Oc- 
tober as to take action in favor of this bill and against the treaty 
scheme. We may add that we made no “assumptions of deliberate 
and predetermined bad faith” on the part of these publishers, but 
simply that a copyright scheme brought forward by publishers is natu- 


rally mainly desired in the interest of publishers and not of authors. It 
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sisted upon protection for American manufacturers as against all the 
world. It is not “bad faith,” but legislation in their own interest, which 
I t ti 
S ment thatif u re 1 ! xed nit OL time I ed re- 
)? Ol O18 ] IS p i¢ Sil ery ¢ ct of 
u were to secure the eg una ( ! ( epubdil- 
t In the ai 5 int 1 the author's interest ¢ cides here 
ith tk 1 i ts ¢ justi { at prin V « t of \ 
copyright s me should be to prevent “ unauthorized republicatior 
In the publisher's interest, as Mr. Lea very frankly says, tl most 
to be dreaded is the possibility of absolutely preventing “ unau rized 
publication.” We cannot see why the limit should not be longer tl 
that provided either by the bill or treaty. No doubt, as Mr. Lea = 
gests, the author can arrange in advance for simultaneous publication in 
both countries, delaying his book until he has made an arrangement for 
both countries; and this will, of course, be done by all authors who 
have a name known on both sides of the Atlantis But the great ma- 
] rity of books which appear in bot} countries every vearare by ur Known 
thors, and it is too much to ask of an unknow uthor that he should 
wait till he gets two publishers in two different countric I re Will- 
ng to take the risks of bringing out his book. To take a single in- 
stance, Herbert Spencer was thirty vears ago almost unknown to Ame- 
rican readers; his books have now, we Del ¢ CONnSs1ICe! e Sale 
Does any one suppose that he could have ma 1 arrangement to 
bring out his ‘ Social Statics’ simultaneously in ] dd the United 


States ? 
As to the question of dramatic copyright, either we mi 
Mr. Lea or Mr. 


Lea misunderstood us. There are two kinds of dra- 


matic copyright—stage-right and book copyright. Stage-right is, by a 
long course of judicial decisions, the most thoroughly protected form of 
literary property in the world. Our courts have placed it in precisely 
the same position with property in houses and lands or railroad bonds. 
We cannot see why this should be interfered with either by tre or 


by bill. Book copyright in plays, of course, cann 


on “representation.” 

We have before now expressed our 
the “ Harper treaty.” 
essentially the same. of 


at as the danger of Cor 


of copyright covered by 


The danger conflicting interpretat 


treaty 1s not so gre LTessiol aitel 


simple reason that the courts are not influenced, 


continual pressure of private and sinister interests \tt same time 
it is only fair that it should be remembered that this is not ; uthors’ 
so much as a publishers’ copyright scheme, and that it ought to be 
closely watched. Finally, we may suggest to Mr. Lea that smuch 


their private property from 


simply endeavoring to protect 


are merelh * country from 


the danger which it might suffer from the absolute right 
to prevent “unauthorized publication,” his description of the present 
negotiations, as being simply the attempt of “ honorable men 


tno hon } Bias iinlinatodll iw 
seeking honestly to adjust compiicated anc 


elicate relations in an un- 
facts,” a litthke amus- 


one W Oo KI OW 4 eS a DOU 


tried field ” is, to any 


ing.—ED. NATION. 


i. 


“EO. A. BATES, Salem, Mass., wili publish early in the spring 30. 
J tanical Collector's Hand-beok,’ edit. h « tished co-operation, 


is a notorious fact that the present movement, whether for a treaty ora | , v Mr. W. W. Bailey, Instructor in Botany and Curator of the Herbarium in 
bill, is mainly supported by large publishing firms in this country, whose | Brown University. Besides practical instructions it will embrace some 
object is primarily to secure protection to themselves through protec- nt of herbaria and museums of vegetable products. Miss 
tion to authors. That is to say, the object is to prevent piracy by small | Ros I s ‘Pretty Peg: and other Ballads,’ certainly the best 
, a 0 ° . *1) eae. s ? . Yt ] — wr — 
American publishers of books which the large American houses have | "lus K of its kind yet | this country, has been con- 
. ? el ‘rted toas ) | S You Mead & Co Thi 
een in the habit of securing by “arrangements” with the authors. In } Y® ; coe lines (Dodd, Mead & ) This 
been in the habit of gb g t th tl : 
cag i ? ; , ; : : s been printed water- ry] is intended to be painted accord- 
other words, it is essentially a movement to obtain protection for th eee ee ee — : ms wigs 
S 5 my a , \ ng to the child’s fancy in flat tints. Che idea must commend itself,——Cas- 
domestic manufacturer. For this reason we think the scheme or any ee ‘ wor . 3 ae . . 
a0 s ? : eee | er : * , Petter & ¢ y fur I rove 1 enlarge their A/agazine of Art 
oh > PY ‘ > nroaucing interest (t! ; ¢ } ¥ . 
modification of it ought to be examined by the producing ere z Mia i lhere is a new cover, of agreeable convention. 
authors) with a jealous and even suspicious scrutiny, particularly so i ew in deste larger page, a more comprehensive table of contents, and a 
the case of a modification brought forward with the approval of a com- | frontispiece etching by Lalauze after Nicol. The magazine is, nevertheless, 
munity which has always hitherto denied the rights of authors, and kept well withi: its own sphere, which is strictly popular.—The ladies’ “ So- 
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er Si n 
R ‘ ] t ( ) 
f i] f M | 
( | l O. W. H a Ee 
I | Ww. om I ith, ¢ L) 
VW r are t \ ( ! 1 Mr. Fre ! 
( ( } - ' \\ ‘ his week go into 
t { t! ‘ i ze library of 
e ¢ 1 1 l \] eal is made for 
j | to form t I ( h l il \] ) I ot a 
{ of Ai i 1 | h Ti » wl 1 Literature, Ger 
Literature, N | Science (Botany, Z G gy), and Mathem 
th the S y's rules, can | lon ap] ition to the Secretary.—— 
| M isct ot Library | I 1ed 1 fourth ca rue (the dat of 
the other thr re 1831 3) It is of the ‘* dict ry’ type, with 
pri nd lists of ( of lected wor It is very carefully and 
thoroughly ma ind worthy to ra vith our best American catalogu It 
s worthy of note, in the present state of the discussion on female employees 
libraries, that this catal is €1 ly the work, both in plan and execution, 
of lady, isted other lady, bu t by any male supervision. It is 
not peculiar in this respect, how r, as the catalogues of the public libraries 
{ Brookline and of ¢ ord, in the s State, were women’s work, and 
were both well made [he present catalogue goes farther in one respect than 
is customary, giving th imber of pages of volumes when it exceeds six hun- 
dred or is less than one hundred. The book is fairly well printed, except 
that heavy-faced type has a cheap look. A work of this magnitude ought to 
have a really handsome type for the author’s nam But this is a reproach 
to be addressed to the printer, not to the compiler.——The divergence 
of the two great English-speaking nations in selecting technical terms for 
t! ume things is always an interesting stud A recent article in the Octo- 
ber Quarterly Review treats of the growth in England of ‘ partly-printed ” 
newspapers—the system de ted among 1 yt more accurately but more 
frankly ‘** patent outsides.”——A com German edition of Mr. Dar- 
wi writings, in fifty weekly parts, copiously illustrated, is announced by E. 
Schweizerbart, of Stuttgart. 
—Nothing will be lost, doubtless, to American readers if the international 


y is edited with more of an eye to themes of English interest than has 


heretofore been the case. With the editor’s delicate responsibility in thus 
catering for our British cousins we need not concern ourselves. In the Janu- 


sumber Mr. Conway’s ‘ nd their Genii,”” Mr. Whitman’s 





ary! ¢ kes a ; 
‘* Down the Thames in a Birch Bark Canoe,” and the first book of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's new story, ‘‘ A Laodicean,” have, of course, a transatlantic 
spe Looki both ways is Mr. F. H. Underwood's ‘‘ James Russell 
Lowell,” the chief le in the number. Never before, we believe, has so 
rouch personal detail concerning this poet been given to the public, for the 
author of the ‘ Biglow Papers’ is, after all, not a familiar character to his 
own countrymen. Mr. Underwood does not attempt to explain why, even 
as a humorist and a dialect poet, Mr. Lowell is the favorite not of the 


masses but of the cultivated; nor, causes of a defective popu- 





larity, does he fairly notice the bré eness between 
the first and second series of the 


’ ; 
sought the origin of that change 


more 


ty of producti: 
ers "—a period in which is to be 
Mr. Unde xd de- 
[wo Spanish sonnets of Mr. 


of mental habit which rwo 


scribes*as a ‘‘ growing conservative.” 

: , 
yiographical rather than 
sto be 


degree in which he treats of man rather than 


on Mercedes and Cervantes—precede this |! 
h, 


entertaining, and perhaps it 


Lowell’ 


critical sket« Mr. Conway’s tour among the Engl continue 


nM iAKCS 


ithe 








of nature. But for the singularity of his boat Mr. Whitman’s voyage on the 
Thames seems to us to have stood in no need of chronicling. ‘The bright 
side of an und yped feature of our municipal system—what the progressive 
Berliner calls a ’ led standpoint—the old New York volunteer fire de- 
parti t, is well ex ted in a paper which o much indebted to its 
illustr l e can y ‘ good instruments in America as were 
ever m is the theme of Mr. Barnet Philly ‘** Some Great Violins 
rippin | ns the n year with a1 cover which is cer 
n im} é ,»hew ty] ind a re l” price For reasons < 
satisfactory to the publishers the illustrations are 1 ned, though we should 
think a new rture would hav irnisl ‘ for abandoning a field 
in which competition ms hopels ia \ Cosmopol 1 Art-School ” 
is situated in Ror id d ibed.by M ret B. Wright with sufficient viva- 
city ‘*An Old New Et 1 Seaport,” by Charles Burr Todd, mM ac- 
ce of New I ? | h” is a continued story to be finished in three 
num . d, in ite ol lran ic tincture, ¢ h 1 by lliustra- 
tions, m e said to prot lhe shorter stories are of slight interest, 
t Ls ‘The O Itation of Honeymoon,” by Louise Stockton, is a simple 
ly sketch **Out-Door Life on the Rhine,” by Marriot Pyne, 
nd ** Race in Brazil,” by Frank D. Y. Carpenter, are casual studies of life | 
d manne: My Mining Investments” insinuates wisdom with a laugh. 
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er consists in an excellent study by John Foster Kirk 





of Madame de Staél To withdraw a noted name from the hackn 
1 : ; ; . om hae : 
‘ i sof hait-knowledge and ecndue it with fresh interest Is 
worth doing within the limits of a magazine article 

a — . — . ‘ous ' ' ; : 
done It is g {enough to induce the 1 flection, however, that Madame 
ae | +) ‘ vhicl ne ff t ! ' ' 
( ‘ | ‘ of the higures which no one can aflor 1 to take at second. 


—Mr. James conducts his readers through four more chapters of ‘‘ The 
P it of a Lady” in the January 4Addantic, and though he makes far more 
prog it is at some expense to the qualities we found captivating in the 


last instalment ; we felt at the time a half-consciousness of temerity in enter- 
taining so implicitly trustful an enthusiasm, and Miss Stackpole’s inexplica- 
} 


bility and the positive tedium of the march of events in the present number 


are a kind of deserved punishment. For the rest the Af/antic begins the year 
with an unusually attractive and a not more than ordinarily deceptive title- 
pa Professor Shaler is interesting in an account of ‘‘ A Winter Journey in 
it. 
an expository commentary on Joseph de Maistre and his writings in ‘‘ A Sym- 
po ium of Sixty Years Ago.” 

» 


ion to coin the word ‘‘ Foncaphiles,” an 


Colorado,” and we could easily have enjoyed more of Miss Preston gives 
In the course of it, by the way, she takes occa- 
d as another illustration of the dis- 
ness a self-indulgent writer sometimes permits himself Mr. Aldrich, 
Pp 
furnishes the 


quovea ° 
| 


ges of facetiousness entitled ‘* Smith” (an English ‘‘ Jeems ”) 


) 
following, which is both characteristic and typical enough to be 
‘* An old acquaintance of mine once described an English 


t 
| i i 
t The wot was said 


ervant as ‘the valet of the Shadow of Death.’ not to be 
original with my friend, but I have heard so many briliiant things from those 
same lips that I do not care to go further in search of an owner for what is 


of him to be his. 


no limit to this sort of th 


teristic Whoever first,” etc. It is clear 


be 
less valuable element of criticism, and though that of Mr. Richard Grant 


sufficiently chara 


that there need Discursiveness is a still 


ing, 


White’s study of the effect upon his mind of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting has ap- 


positeness, it will be felt as a drawback by the reader desirous of getting at 
the pith of the matter speedily. Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘ Within the Gate” is 
addressed to the late Lydia Maria Child, and Mr. Stedman has some happily 


conceived verses entitled ‘‘‘Ye Tombe of ye Poet Chaucer,’ Westminster 
Abbey.” Mr. Wm. M. 
be with Euripides, getting as far as 


Corneille this time. 


The reviews are unusually numerous. Rossetti 
‘* The Wives of Poets” 
‘*A Look Ahead ” 
ts the Garfield administration, 
* the 


** Mr. Haves leaves no rubbish for him to clear away. 


ns a series on 





is the anonymous political article, and 
prospec under which everything is to wear rose- 
the 


The public offices are 


color civil service receives this minimum of attention in forecast : 


filled with trained, competent, and honorable men. 


well oiled ler.” 


The machinery is clean, 


and in good working or 


—In the October AVantic Dr. William James had a criticism upon a cer- 
tain weakness of the Spencerian philosophy, or of its current exposition, the 
causticity 


number Mr. 


of which was alone a guarantee of a reply, and in the present 
John Fiske Dr. James’s paper was entitled 
‘*Great Men, Great Thoughts, and the Environment,” 


furnishes one. 
and was characterized 
by the emphasis of apparently long pent-up emotion at the unscientific pro- 
cedure of many evolutionists who account for great men by a convergence of 
social pressures. He quoted both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Spencer's able ex- 
positor, Mr. Grant Allen, to this effect—an extraordinary passage from the 
latter, espec 
too and the Dutch would have exchanged characters by originally exchanging 
Mr. Fiske does not 
sharing Mr. Grant Allen’s belief on this point, and he offers himself as a 
Mr. 


Carlyle’s notion that history is merely the 


ially, wherein it was maintained that the inhabitants of Timbuc- 


environments. find it difficult to acquit Mr. Spencer of 
more trustworthy disciple, who holds the latter wholly extravagant. 
Spencer, he says, is combating 
biography of great 


men, and Dr. James has failed to notice that he does not 


go to the lengths he imagines. The reply is a model of controversy, and the 
discussion is worth remark because it illustrates certain characteristics of strict- 
It would 


be difficult to find two disputants better fitted to settle an abstruse question of 


ly scientific controversy exct edingly comfortable to plain people. 


sociological science than Mr. Fiske and Dr. James; yet here the question is 





very simple, and the display of dialectics is nevertheless considerable, and 
only th 


Dr. Ja 


} " & onfft 
cidate the most trifling 


e uninitiated will imagine there is no room still for a rejoinder by 
mes. We hope it may go on, for not only is this the only way to elu- 
problems of the kind, but when well conducted it al- 
and 


ways furnishes a high order of intellectual entertainment to neutrals 
Nevertheless 


h matters it is a good expedient to try and discover what your op- 


learners. , we suspect that in order to make satisfactory pro- 


gress in suc 


ponent really has in mind, as well as to confute what he says. The pith of 
Dr. Jame 
his contemptuous remark that certain writers ‘‘ have no imagination of alter- 
Aut Spencerism, aut catechism !’ 


s’s article, for example, we are inclined to think is to be found in 


natives , To address himself to the 
answering of this reproach would not be ‘‘ scientific” in Mr. Fiske ; perhaps 


it would be difficult, but if successful it would be complete. Once prove to 
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Dr. James that Spencerians ‘*imagination of alternatives,’”’ and 


his mouth would undoubtedly be closed. 
—The Hamilton statue in Centr 


ity by Hamil- 











ton’s son, and some weeks ago unveiled with much cere y and apparently 

id a revival of Federalism, so far as oratory could compass it, is an agree- 
able surprise. To say this is not to praise it very highly Nowhere in th 
world, probably—face Mr. Wendell Phillip “ who claims pre-eminence for 


Boston, we believe—is there such a display of unhappy designs ill executed 
as are presented by the enduring bronzes of the Central Park. An unfriendly 
critic of American institutions might, with the aid of a little imaginativeness, 
find his account in a tour of the Park, noting the ideas apparently entertained 
by Americans of the great men there imaged forth—Webster, Morse, Hum- 
boldt, Scott, Halleck, Schiller, Burns, and Moore. The statues of the last 
two are recent additions, and the Burns, surely the most singular mass of 
metal ever modelled into the caricature of an organic form, being what it is 
despite the lessons of warning often enough drawn from its unhappy pre- 
decessors, it was reasonable to infer the probable demerit of the statue of 
Hamilton. Nevertheless its mediocrity makes it almost unique amid its 
surroundings. It stands on the knoll to the northwest of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and can be fairly seen only from the drive ; a path to and around it 
is an evident necessity. The material being granite, of course the subtlety of 
sharp shadows, which is in great measure the life of such a statue’s effect, is de- 
stroyed, and granite has in general an inappropriate look for anything. under 
the colossal proportions it suggests. So little have the disadvantages of the 


stone been felt, however, that the pedestal is granite as well, and the whole 


g 
thus all of a piece. The sculptor is C. Conrads, and is apparently to be con- 
gratulated upon the satisfactory execution of a task more or less perfunctorily 
undertaken. The work is evidently schooled and has the school excellences ; 
the figure is round, and ‘‘ counts”’ from every point of view with the same re- 
spectable impressiveness ; the face appears individualized into a good likeness 
of some one, and the attitude is easy and devoid of neither grace nor dignity. 
There are doubtless a score of sculptors in Munich who would have made not 
only as good a thing, given the commission, but a thing different from this 
merely in unimportant details, just as they would successfully and similarly 
embody the well-understood traits of Helen or Ariadne or Bacchus in fulfilment 
of an order to that effect. To this end a great deal of study (of which more 
sculptors than is generally supposed, perhaps, are rather shy) and a good deal 
of the facility that talent alone can give are needed. But how different it is 
from the execution of an original and genuine conception, one has only to 
look twice at this Hamilton to remind one’s self. ‘The work easily succeeds 
in being the best portrait statue in the Park, unless we award the Shakspere 
merits as portraiture ; but measured by the absolute requirements of a portrait 
statue of Alexander Hamilton it is grotesquely inadequate. A commonplace 
portrait of a remarkable man is of course a contradiction in terms. 


—It was three years ago, we believe, that the Salmagundi Sketch Club 
first invited public attention to its performances, and after showing 240 draw- 
ings last year, it now invades the Academy of Design with some 650 num- 


f 


bers in its catalogue, and in the extent, if not in the interest, of its display 


contests the Water-Color Society’s title to the third place in the list of the 
art exhibitions of the year. 


gn of the art 


Its efflorescence is certainly a si 


times. The work exhibited is of almost every variety of black and white 
work—oil, sepia, charcoal, and crayon drawings, etchings, wood-engravings, 
and sculpture. The rooms wear a bleak look, to be sure, of necessity, but it 
is, to our mind, quite as agreeable as the general effect of the water-color ex- 
hibition, and at least its paleness is honest. In detail, too, the vigor always 
possible to colorless drawing which does not seek an effect beyond the capa- 


city of its materials is frequent, and the works which are least pleasi are 





naturally certain ambitious attempts in oil, painted with a stippling scrupu- 
Jousness with which, however, the painters of them would ruin similar efforts 
in color. The limits of black and white, of course, prescribe more or less 
strictly the kind of excellence one may hope to attain by the use of them, and 
the most successful things here are those the authors of which have, con- 
sciously or not, most closely observed them. The literary function which 
resides here if anywhere in plastic art, is exercised by Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Howard Pyle with great success, and they give a very picturesque and sympa- 
thetic presentation of colonial times ; Mr. Abbey’s range is widest, and he some- 
times seems as distinctly poetic as he is always direct and genuine. Memo- 
randa of transitory and striking effects are set down with freedom which 
might be less vivacious, but which is evidently not strained, by Mr. Robert 
Blum in his 


sé 


Stage-Coach Arrival,” and, in a mere serious way, in a head 


of the actor Irving. The excellence of pure drawing—that is to say, the ren- 


dering of the form of objects—is always rare, but it is possible to find it here, 


and occasionally conjoined with much delicacy and grace, as in Mr. Dewing’s 





**Young Dancing Girls,” or with the distinction conveyed by cons; 
cleverness, as in ‘‘ The Model,” by Charles Bargue. 


uous 
The latter, which is 
foreign, we are forced to the unpatriotic expression of a preference for over 
almost any of the rest of the lighter work exhibited, and the lighter work is 
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the most interesting. Undoubted 








loul ly t rcumstance that most of the more 
elaborate have already been reproduced by the magazines takes 
the edge off their attractions, and if one is dis ned to tarry | before 
such character delineation as Mr. Frost ‘Honk, Honk,” or such pic- 
turesqueness Mi (of which, we the handling 
is particularly inte s ‘* Nul Gany le,” it Is alto- 
gether because they ly rendered by the } . In Mr, 
La Farge’s working for a window Harvard Memo- 
rial Hall there is a larger purpose evident; the des ymmemorates the 





members of the class of ’60 who fell in the late war, an nice ce 





ympromise 
between the lozical fitness of the sincle ficure t nresent the mess wiles 
vetween the logical fitness of the single figure to represent the modern tragedy 
concerned [ ial classicism, 


the 
face being wholly modern and the action and drapery supplying the decora- 


and the undoubted requirements of conventi 


tiveness. Any analysis, however, should apply to the window rather than 





the drawing ; we presume the position to be tilled must account for certain 
singularities in the latter, by the way, At the opposite extremity of serious- 
ness we may mention Mr. Maynard's graceful ‘* Titania’ d Mr, Frank 
Fowler’s ‘* Bacchus,” among many r trifles. ‘The display of wood-en 
gravings is excellent, and the art being the sole one in which America 


contests supremacy, we hope it may receive as much attention as it deserve 





On the other hand, the etchers, though in a sense they seem to need encou- 
ragement, receive all they are strictly entitled to, we believe; Unger’s plate 
after Chase’s portrait of Duveneck is conspicuously unique in the West Room, 
and there is no original etching that suggests Whistler or App ef cour 

It is certainly not to be expected that there should be, but it is well to bear 


in mind that as a matter of fact there is not. 


— The reason for the Exhibitions of the Brooklyn Art Association consists 
ey ee ee 

holding pictures 
which, less fortunate than other gallery visitors, they otherwise 


doubtless, of b 


9 Oe 


in the opportunity they afford to many people, 


S 
h absurd qualities 


‘his, and possibly the opportunity of exhibiting affords 





ers of the vicinage, are entirely consistent wit 
from the standpoint of exhibitions as such, and hence any pointed criticism 


of the latter is beside the mark, It is nevertheless pertinent ntion the 


unfortunate but notorious truth, that a few good pictures amid a host of 


ones are inevitably themselves vulgarized, and their 





2 nuence, of 
which so much is heard within the circle of exhibition supp and pro- 
moters, in great measure nullified; and that a hanging committee which 
eschews discrimination does nothing by way of compensation. The present 





exhibition is the best that the association h 





is held for many years, 


because it contains several excellent canvases, but also because 
general improvement in painting here, during the past three or four 


Chere are, moreover, fewer illustrations 


evidently reached it. 
perhaps, though this will very likely seem optimistic to unfamiliar 


> 


Mr. Bridgman, himself a Brooklynite, ts always successfully reli 





something to lend interest and indeed, by contrast, lustre to the d 
this time represented by two characteristic pieces, Phere is ar 
the ‘* Jewish Mother and Child” which gives the epithet characteristic more 


force than it usually would have, applied to Mr. Bridgman’s work ; usually it is 
haracteristic of him to subordinate his individuality to a greater degree 


‘ than 


is betrayed by any other of Géréme’s many American pupils. Here there is 
not only good painting—of the obviously meritoriot 
] 


a personal impression sought to be conveyed, 


kind—but some sort of 





apparently, and its presence is 


agreeable though it is not itself of great value. The Orchardson in near prox- 





imity to the other Bridgman met but, 


like the 


, n ‘ Se 
Ssiv takes the color out of it, 





other piece of color in the gallery, Mr, Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ Cotton-pickers, 
is too well known to need further allusion. Perhaps we ought to except Mr. 
Tilton’s ‘‘ Acropolis,”’ recently purchased for a large sum by 


id his ** On the Nile,” | 


a Brooklyn con- 


noisseur, al ith of whi h, it is evidk nt, stake their } ic. 


torial existen 





> on their claims to coior; but to pursue the 


juestion they , and 


pictures like them, always suggest as teacolor, would require a good deal of 





space. Much more definitely a staccato landscape by Mr. Bruce Crane 
may be said to be lacking in color, though it has a play of light and dark that 





bold, and to have ‘* play lt isa 


little blurred after the nature of reflections, of the Spanish-Ro- 
it this is plainly due to the sympathy of admiration rather 


ation, which makes all the difference in the world. 


Mr. 


consid- 


lous Imit 


y be said of some of Mr. Murphy’s landscapes and Corot. 





Wyant raise the general average of the exhibition 





—Musical affairs during the past week have been very quict. 


The only 


event was a series of concerts by Mr. Joseffy in conjunction with 


noticeable 
Mr. Thomas’s orchestra. The distinguished virtuoso was not heard in any 


new work. Besides a nur 





nber of solo pieces by different composers, he played 


Beethoven's Concerto in E flat twice, Chopin’s Concertos in F and E minor, 





and also repeated Henselt’s bri 


lliant Concerto in F minor, which, as regards 
execution, is certainly one of the most wonderful pianoforte performai..es 


ever listened to 


in this country. Another interesting feature of Mr. Joseffy’s 











"The 





nes W Liszt's Fantasia on Beethoven's ‘‘ Ruins of Athens’’—a 
! l t ef comy m, which on account of its great tech- 
don «1 d Mr. Thomas performed a series of 
ers i | er Phe most inter ot 
t | \ l t | ! 1 suite in four move ts, 
only | | once or t bef t the Metropolitan ¢ t 
II re Mr. Thom rod 1 f fi time in thi intr Lhe 
ion 1 re ' \ l i tL ¢ ar 1 conce] \ | ] 
imentation il t, and, if not very original, always ar 
It differ ll re from tl ithor’s opet Carme l 
reminds one more of Mendelssohn's simp! yle, with strong reminiscences of 
schubert, 

—No tragedian who respects himself ever fails, at some stage or other of 
his career, to add to his r¢fertoire the role of 7ngomar, but it is not so incum- 
bent upon a tragic actress to play Perthenia ; and we are surprised that Miss 
Mary Anderson should have thought it necessary to do so. The part is far 
inferior to that of the male character; indeed, the play was written for the 
sake of the latter, and Parthenia is introduced merely because it was impossi- 
ble to represent a barbarian in love without representing him in love with 
some particular woman, The play belongs to the sentimental drama, and 
both Parthenia and /ngomar are sentimental parts. It is not probable that 


in real life love would produce in a barbarian the results which it effects in 


what surprising changes it might not bring 


Mr. Levick 


er of hand- 


/ngomar ; though we cannot say 
Scat 4 } 


about in such a barbarian as Mr. Milnes Levick’s /wgomar. 


is a competent actor of the militant school of tragedy, as his mant 


cool way in which he uncovers his guard when 
he lacks, 


rnity is absolutely essential to save the character f: 


ling his sword shows, and the 


however, complete dignity, and the 


he advances upon an enemy ; 


part is one in which dig om 
absurdity. Salvini’s /zgomar is an interesting study in this respect, but 


Mr. Levick was not educated in the same school with the Italian tragedian. 


Barbarous acting of a certain kind, however, is his forte ; he has a voice well 
Miss Anderson’s 


creditable piece of amateur acting, for we can hardly bring ourselves to call 


adapted to scenes of the utmost barbarity. Parthenia is a 


it more. She has a good many of the natural requirements of a ‘‘ star,” and 


if she would be conten: to train herself in the only way that training is pos- 


sible in this country, by acting with a good stock company for a few years, 


she might at the end of that time do very well in such parts as she now as- 


She has a pleasing face and figure, a good voice, and some variety 


Sumes. 


of expression ; in her love-scenes she displays a rather unusual refinement 


and grace. But she has no great strength or range of emotion ; she does not 
** hold 
trick *, 
woul 1 
being a 


> 


the stage’ even when she plays to Mr. Levick; she has some bad 


and aitogether, if she not brought forward as a ‘‘star,” there 


be 


** star 


was 


no particular reason for thinking her one. But the business of 
has been brought lately to such perfection that there ap- 
pears to be no reason any longer why every actress should not begin in 
that way, in fact, why there should be any regular dramatic compa- 
at all. The 


a father, a mother, an aged and miserly lover, a timarch and certain nonde- 


or, 


nie characters in ‘‘Ingomar” are very few ; barbarians, 
script citizens of Marseilles serving the purpose of dramatic background for 
In this respect, though in no other, the drama is a 
classical production. At Fifth Avenue e Poly 
by Mr. John McDonald, who brin he di ‘ 


5 out the disg isting traits of the old m Ss 
The parts of the barbarians are made the most 


Ingomar and Parthenia. 
the Theatr for is well played 
rod 
character in a masterly way. 
of by a group of virile and even fierce actors, from whom it would be unfair 


od 


tribe has some peculiar trait or habit which identifies it, and in the case of 


to single out any one as pre-eminently g or barbarous. Every savage 


that over which /agomar was chief the characteristic peculiarity was un- 
doubtedly the method of expressing dissatisfaction by means of a noise sug- 
gesting at once the untamed lion and the domestic pig. This is reproduced 


with great historical accuracy at the Fifth Avenue by the barbarians of the 


re. 


company. 


-The principal difference in the dramatic seasons of this winter and last 





has thus far been the prominence given this year to tragedy. For a number 
of years the tendency has been in exactly the opposite direction, The 
theatre eemed te be given over to farce, disguised generally as comedy, 
but thinly disguised. This winter, however, what with Clara Morris, Bern- 
hardt, Salvini, McCullough, and now Mary Anderson, we have had a surfeit 
of tragedy, and such a play as ‘‘ The Guv’nor” at W: "Ss was pro- 
bably all the more successful for affording a cheerful contrast to the gene- 
rally sombre theatrical tone. ‘*The Guv’nor” appears under the name of 
Mr. Lankester, but if he did not derive some of his ideas from the French 
stage we are much mistaken. The central figure of the play, the husband 
who suspects his wife and imagines the visits of the young man who is at- 
tached to his daughter to be those of his wife’s lover, is certainly French. 


Che Highlander is also drazged in by the neck and shoulders, as if he was 
not an essential part of the play, and the dialogue has a brightness, vivacity, 


ry French, 


and malice which is 


ve The two parts which really made the play 
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a success were Mr. Gilbert’s Butterscotch and Mr. Elton’s Macclesfield, \j 


Gilbert is always a comedian, and there was perhaps too wide a gulf between 
! vcting and that of Mr. Elton, just as there was between the sox ial positi : 
of the two. Mr. Elton made his part purely farcical, but it was a « 
illustration of the best kind of farce-acting. All the exaggerations wer 
ggerations in character, and there was running through all the absurdity 


{ damental idea of representing the effect of deafness on the mind, ch 
ter, 1 e, and manner thoroughly well carried out. The play has now 
withdrawn, but not al solutely, to make way for ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” We t 
t] it will still be brought out frequently during the remainder of the wi 
— Some time agoa Vienna paper gave a list of some of the ‘“ refort 
lemanded by several of the Czech newspapers in Bohemia, among which \ 


may cite as specimens, that Germans should be excluded from all publi 


offices ; that conversation in German be forbidden in families, in taverns, 
on the street ; that all German signs be removed from the stores ; and t] 
; 


German newspapers, political, illustrated, and literary, be confiscated. Ip 


state like Austria, where parties are chiefly divided by national lines instead 
of the usual political divisions, constant friction of this sort is inevitable and 
excites no particular attention ; but this friction recently kindled a blaze of 
indignation all over Germany when it was announced that the city authorities 
at Pesth had forbidden any further performances in the German theatre in 
that city, or, more strictly, had refused to renew the concession necessary { 
their continuance. The Germans were just as indignant as if they themsely 
had not been in the midst of an equally disgraceful agitation against the Jew 
Some of the means they took to show their vengeance were not less amu 
than original. Some wine firms in North Germany sent notice to dealers j 
Pesth that they need not count on any more orders for Hungarian wines from 
them. From Leipzig it was announced that the stipends would be taken aw 
from those Hungarian students who received them from the University. A 
choleric writer proposed in a literary journal that German critics should forth- 
with abandon the habit of encouraging the literature of these nations by w 
meant praise and translations, and expose its hollowness and want of origi- 
nality instead. From Munich and Diisseldorf a notice was sent to the secre- 
tary for the coming art exhibition at Pesth next summer that the artists 


tie 
ties 


those c must take back their promise to forward pictures, since, in vi 

of recent events, it seemed unlikely that German art would meet with a favo- 
rable reception there. Collections were also started by the newspapers, ai 

special performances given by theatres, for the benefit of the unemployed com- 
pany of the theatre at Pesth, the proceeds of which filled their pockets muc! 
better than their continued performances would have done. The Deutsc/ 
Revue, which contends that it was the Germans who gave the Hungaria: 

Christianity and western culture, built their cities for them, and delivered them 
from the Turkish yoke, laments that legal measures are being taken in Hungary 
which will make it practically impossible for students from that country to 
th 


study at German universities, and among other things calls attention to 


following sentiment from the Lgyetert/s : ‘‘ The Germans in Buda-Pesth 
must be converted into Magyars at any price. Everything that opposes Mag 
yar interests must be exterminated, if necessary with insect powder.” Ev 


Bismarck and the German Emperor had their attention called to the’matter 


and, according to Vienna papers, it was due to a hint from the latter to the 


Hungarian ambassador at Berlin, that the Deutschenhetze was not compati 
with the continuance of the present friendly relations between Germany 
Hungary, that the municipal authorities at Pesth reversed their decision a1 
granted Director Miller permission to reopen his theatre for a period of thre¢ 
years. 


PREBLE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG.* 
\ J ITH the succession of moving and strongly contrasting events that com- 
ciated as to become to men’s minds the emblem and visible presence of the 
It floats tranquilly over the turning points of batt’:s 
which determine the nation’s existence, crowning its triumphs, gracing its fes- 


pose the history of a nation’s life the national flag is so closely asso- 
nation personified, 


tivities, draping its halls of legislation and justice, drooping in its defeats, 
and shrouding the dead bodies of its heroes. If, like a mirror, the flag could 
reflect the scenes it has beheld—if it could repeat the voices it has heard, it 
would reproduce the history of the past, and even the prowess of individuals, 
in endless detail. But evidently the history of the flag 1s only possible with a 
strict discrimination, 
but diffuse narratives of Arctic and Antarctic exploration, of the siege of Fort 
Sumter, of President Lincoln’s inauguration, of the outbreak of the rebellion, 


Admiral Preble digresses rather wildly in agreeable 


and similar summaries of popular history. The flag no doubt was flying during 
these events, but a good deal of the time it was not a prominent object of in- 
terest. An amusing plea is made in the preface to reconcile Southern readers to 
the names traitor and rebel applied to them not out of offensiveness but in ac- 
cordance with the meaning of the words as defined in the standard dictionaries. 


** History of the Flag of the United States of America. With a Chronicle of the Symbols, Ban- 
ners, and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. By Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N.’ Second Revised 


Edition. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 188 
oy ae = 








Dec. 23, 1880] 


rhe book contains many metrical extracts more remarkable for patriotic senti- 
ment than for poetical excellence. It gives interesting fac-similes of the original 


manuscript draft of the most popular national songs, and also of the author's 


own signature. It is handsomely published ; the type and paper are good 


und the colored plates brilliant and instructive ; but the numerous woodcuts 
though accurate are unusually poor, and 


book. 


tains a large amount of 


quite unworthy of the rest of the 


There are occasional slips in the Latin mottoes. The volume con- 


interesting and curious information collected with 


great diligence and research, ranging from the myths of the dark ages and the 
United States and 


gs in different positions on men-of-war and under 


uncertainties of modern times to the arms of each of the 
the varying language of fla 
different circumstances, 
The earliest voyages to this continent have left few traces, and if any pre- 
vious flags ever waved over portions of the New World, the first of which 
we have any authentic account is undoubtedly that which Columbus bore in 
his hand when, dressed in scarlet, he stepped on shore in the island he called 
San Salvador. Castilian flag—the castles and the lions, quarter- 
ing Castile and Leon—which the ships of Spain had worn from the first of her 


This was the 


greatness. The Burgundian flag—the red raguled saltire on a white ground— 
was adopted after the accession of Charles V. to the kingdom of Spain. In the 
Armada this was the flag that was opposed to England’s square flag of St. 


George—white with a red cross. The flag of Pizarro in 1535 was in exist- 
ence in the first half of this century, and probably till 1865. The standard 
which Cortes bore in procession when he returned thanks to God at Cuyoacan 
for the capture of the ¢ 
of that city. probably the oldest flag in ex- 
but he also mentions a banner of the Douglas that was in the battle 


‘ity of Mexico, in 1519, is now in the national museum 
The author pronounces this to be 
istence ; 
of Otterburn in 1388, which is still preserved at Cavers, in Roxburghshire, 
by his descendants. 

There is abundant information about the banners of England, but the 
banners themselves are very numerous; for to the time of Elizabeth the 
sovereigns of England bore their family devices. Known to this day, and 
with their memory now established in history for ever, are Harold’s winged 
dragon captured at Hastings, the fighting man richly wrought in gold and 
precious stones of William the Conqueror, the colors worn by Blake in 1653 
and those opposed to him by Van Tromp in addition to his historic broom of 
the previous year, the banners of the great Protector and the Commonwealth, 
of William of Orange landing at Torbay, of the Covenanters of Scotland, of 
the East India Company, and of the many famous epochs of English history. 
The present ‘‘ meteor flag of Old England,” which, according to Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ has braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,” i 
from the Union in r8o1, 


Stars and Stripes. 


in fact dates 
twenty-four years after the first establishment of the 
This ensign was never worn by any of 
The red cross of St. ¢ 
as they went on shore at Plymouth in 1620, 


American 


colonies. sxeorge, if anything, floated over the I 





It was in use in the M 


setts colony as early as 1634. In this year began the singular dispu 





the godliness of employing the sign of the cross on the military banner. The 
result was that the king’s colors were retained at his castle in the harbor, but 
excluded from use elsewhere in the colony. Soon after, in 1643, the union of 
the united colonies of New England was formed. It is not known that any 
common flag was adopted till Governor Andros received one from the | 

1686. This was a very brilliant and beautiful flag, consisting of the red 
‘cross of St. George—the king’s colors of the time—borne on a white field 
occupying the whole flag, the centre of the cross emblazoned with a 
yellow or gilt crown over the cipher of the sovereign James I.” The 
cross of St. George with occasional variations general use 
in the colonies till the union flag of James I. was appointed by act of 
Parliament, in 1707, for general use throughout the British dominions. A 
special flag to distinguish merchant ships of the colonies from the King’s 
ships was prescribed in 1701 and undoubtedly worn, but no official mention 
of this use, or engraving representing it, has been preserved. ‘‘ All the 
pictures of New England flags from 1700 to 1750 show a red or blue ensign 
cantoned white, with a red St. George’s cross, and having a tree 

the upper corner of the canton.” The union flags of the colonies up to the 
Revolution were most probably the English and Scotch union fiag prescribed 
in 1707. At Lexington and Concord there is little probability that 
lors were displayed by the Americans : 
any were even at Bunker Hill. 
An account given by Mr. 


rin 
. ae 


continued 


or globe in 


any co- 
it is not positively ascertained that 
Certainly none were captured by the British, 
in the ‘Field Book of the American 
Revolution’ asserts that a standard was hoisted in this battle agreeing with the 
New England flag as just described. 


Lossing 


At the first mustering of the forces of the Revolution many different 
colors were adopted by different troops and different colonies. Among the 


favorite devices were the pine-tree of Massachusetts and the rattlesnake. As 
early as October, 1775, the subject of a common flag engaged W ashingten’s 
attention, but the device he then suggested never attained much curreacy. 

r. Frankiin and two others met at Cambridge late in 1775 and settled on a 


flag which was in fact the king’s red union ensign with the field striped with 
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white, so as to give thirteen alternate red and white stripes. The official 


establishment of this flag is involved in obscurity. Its use, however,’ is 


b 
beyond question, It was hoisted for the first time over the camp at Cam- 
bridge Jan, 2, 1776. About the same time it was first hoisted on a man-of- 


hoisted 


it on the 44 





‘nant John Paul Jones with his own hands 


fred. Wis active and presuming temper suited his opportunity, and he was 


- t Db ’ 
equally ready to publish the fact and secure the credit for it The 4 f 
was one of the first men-of-way ‘saubiisided by Congress as a beginning of our 





navy. She carried twenty nine-pounders on a single deck, having 
deck battery. The weight of shot thrown from both her broad t 
equal to a single shot from a modern gun Che first success of the Continen- 


tal flag was the capture of the British brig Ad@wara 
1776. ‘The 


77 Lexington's career was short but glorious: she was ci 


I 
through want of ammunition after she had been in service one year and eight 
months. ‘‘ She was the first vessel that bore the Continental flag to victory 


on the ocean, and in her short career had fought two severe actions under it, 


was twice taken and once recaptured, was otherwise engaged with armed 
vessels, and captured several prizes.” 
By act of Congress of June 14, 1777, the flag was established as thirteen 


red and white stripes, with a union of thirteen white stars in a blue field 


There is no record of the discussion that preceded its adoption. Its origin 


and suggestion are completely forgotten. Nothing more on the subject will 
probably ever be known than is set down in this history. Paul Jones was 


foremost with this flag also, hoi iton board the Aanger at Portsmouth 





He also was the first to hoist 
No doubt this fla 
ice eight d iys after the act creath 


g on ani f-the-line, the 
at the battl 


gv it s firs 
gu Was fi 





America. g was borne 
took pli 
Philadelphia. From thst time it was inseparabl 
Revolution in all its sufferings, successes, and final 
January, 1794, the number of both stars and striy 
gress from thirteen to fifteen. This was the fla 
1 Banner” of Fort McHenry. Und 
navy and the battles of Fort McHenry and 
gained. An act of April 4, 1818, 

year, provided that the union should contain as many stars as there 
States in 





is stare-spal g 


New Orleans 


of the were won 


were taking effect July 4 of the same 
were 
s reached when 


the Union. The present 


Union in 1876. 


number of thirty-eight wa 
Colorado was admitted into the 

Disregarding the alterations in the number of stars, our flag is older than 
that of Germany, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Portugal, Great Britain, 
ind the South American States. Congress omitted 


form of the stars or their arrangement. Custom has made the 


France, Spain, 


scribe the 
stars five-pointed, following the European heraldry ; the 


stars on our coms 


however, have six points, like the Eng! In the Navy flags the stars have 


iitsn 


always been arranged in parallel lines. In the Army, on the other band, 
they are generally set to form a large star. In our other flags they are 


arranged in every possible riety It is to be regretted perhaps, hat the 

flag as originally established was ever changed. There is great satisfaction 
> D> ¢ > 5 

in having a national flag fixed and permanent, Such frequent changes are 

confusing. A small proportion of people in the community could now say 


what the present number of stars is, and many old flags continue in use 





a change has occurred. Thestars are already becoming excessive In number, 
and the ingenuity of the future will be taxed to place them in the union 
when the destiny of the republic is fulfilled and they become as numerous 


as political orators predict. 
INFLUENCE OF SCHOPENHAUER.* 
\ HEN in 1818 Schopent 

the publisher Brockhaus, in Leipzig, he described it in the following 
words: 


rauer offered his principal philosophical work to 


‘* My work is a new philosophical system—new in every sense of the 

word ; not merely a new presentation of old truths, but a closely-connected 

series of ideas which have hitherto never yet entered into any one’s head, I 

am firmly convinced that the book in which I have accomplished the difficult 

task of presenting these ideas in a clear light to others is one of those which 
hundred others.” 


subsequently become the source and occasion of a 


Schopenhaver, as is well known, was not overt urdened with modesty. 
Like all men of genius, he knew the value of his ideas, and objected on prin- 
ciple to the virtue just named when it could only be exercised by playing the 
hypocrite. genius and medesty is one of the best he has 
written. 
were to remain an idle boast. The 


ned unknown des] 


His chapter on 
For several decades it seemed as if his remarks to the publisher 
‘Die Welt als Wille und Vor- 


te his piquant style, 


author of 
his clever sarcasm, bit- 
who, 


stellung’ remai 





ter insinuations, and repeated ttacks on the professors of philosophy, 
him to death” (todschweigen) for 


fear of the consequences to their lazy and dishonest habits of teaching if once 


he maintained, had conspired to ‘ignore 


Versuch einer chronologischen Uebersicht derselben. Von I 


Pp. 123 


* *Die Sc heosubene Literatur: 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 18to 


Laban.’ 





AAS ‘The 


, hould rt difference between his philosophy, which alor 
boldly { ty ! rd f co uency | their A flerphilosophie, 
hw ‘ | t lemands of current theology and the pr - 
t th ] 1 the I thie ervi “Fy 1 Pp S0- 
ya r ol ) li e < e re narked, i d 
t f e of Schopenhauer’s favorite 
At last ltot ph over his enemies lo show how 
tely his ] t the ] red books | already been realized, 
lmirer of his, I. Laban, has taken the pains to catalogue the books, 
mphlets, n it und newspaper articles that treat of Schopenhauer or 
iy of | " The list is chronological, beginning with 1818 and con- 
{ lup to mick of the cur t ve The idea of such a catalogue 
is probably g ted by a similar list of the Wagner literature published a 
ear or twoago by Schott & Sons, of Mainz. Herr Laban’s catalogue, as he 
fully aware, is very far indeed from | r complete, espe lly in foreign 
| wag He agre with Vaihinger that the whol present generation is 
mpr nated with S hope nhauer’s ideas A com] lete record of th Schope n- 
} r literature would consequently include all those innumerable treatises in 
MV h Schopenhauer l are reproduced with or without mention of his 
name, and this would be as impossible a task as it would be superfluous. But 
writers of magazine articles or philosophical histories will derive much assis- 
tance from Laban’s catalogue. It is prefaced by an introduction of thirty- 
three pages, in which the editor explains his attitude towards his author. But 
this is not a very important contribution to Schopenhauer literature, and 

might as well have been omitted. 

Ihe German Zeitgeist, or spirit of the times, is nowhere better be- 


trayed than in the feuilletons, or literary departments, of the principal news- 
papers, for which the leading authors 
not need to know Schopenhauer by heart to see how deeply his influence has 


write among others ; and here one does 


penetrated all cla No philosophical author of ancient or modern times 
is so frequently alluded to, none so frequently plagiarized ; for in regard to 
literary property the German conscience is as elastic as that of other nations, 
if not more so. Ideas are so abundant, especially in Schopenhauer, that it 
seems no great crime to steal a few of them. The cleverest of these literary 


ruminants, to u a mild phrase, is Ed. Hartmann. He played his first 
trump by appearing on the field as a partial disciple and critic of Schopen- 
hauer, just at the time when the latter was rising into popularity. As people 
have a morbid desire always to read the latest thing out on any subject, Hart- 
n’s diluted essence of Schopenhauer’s views, his ‘ Philosophie des Unbe- 


Hartmann 


man 


wussten,’ had a run of eight editions in almost as many years. 


was aided on his path to popularity by his feuilleton style, which adapted 
itself to the comprehension of the multitude, while Schopenhauer’s writings, 
. Kale : ot aon @ hair full c hens} » know 
never obscure, yet require for their full comprehension some know- 
specially of Kant and Plato. Hartmann, 


iurse who puts sugar and water into fresh 


alth« ugh 


ledge 


accordingly, played the part of the 


of previous philosophers, e 
milk because it is too rich and substantial for an infant’s stomach. To see 
how the cream of Schopenhauer, his genius, wit, brevity, and literary art, are 
lost in this dilution of Hartmann’s, one need but compare, among others, the 
chapters on the metaphysics of love in their principal works, or their respec- 
Schopenhauer’s arguments and illustrations to 


like a 


tive treatment of pessimism. 
that this is the worst of all possible worlds affect the reader 

grand and awful tragedy. Amid the skill with which 

1 to another, softened by the beauty of his instrumentation, it 


iscord 


prove 
‘ 


he modulates from 


one a 
hardiy occurs to the reader that the many available concords are arbitrarily 
“d and left out. 

ided plea than as 
} 


background. 


In other words, his argumentation affects one less 
as a one a work of art, an exciting metaphysical romance 
Ohne may, therefore, be a confirmed optimist and 
This, 


led with the abundance of valuable incidental psychological remarks, 


with a tragic 

yet keenly enjoy and admire Schopenhauer’s tirades against this world. 
couy 
may perhaps account for the fact that an orthodox professor at an American 
college who thoroughly detests the doctrines of the great pessimist should yet 
for years have used his work as a text-book, and never tired of praising it. 
With Hartmann the case is quite different. He adds his drop of sugar-water 
and changes Schopenhauer’s formula about the worst possible world into the 
This is the best of all possible worlds, but it is nevertheless so 


following: Tl 
He then goes 


bad that its non-existence would be preferable to its existence. 
to work, with a show of the scientific method of induction, to prove the excess 
of pain over pleasure in every sphere of life. This being done, however, in 
the manner of an advocate and with the style of a statistician, the one-sided 
and prejudiced selection of facts favorable to his argument, to the exclusion of 


arent that the reader closes the book with an expression of 





all others, is so a 
indignation or amusement that a conceited Berliner should imagine any such 





system of metaphysical bull-dozing would ‘‘ go down” with the present gene- 
tion. What side of the affair is that Hartmann, con- 


t his patent me 


comic 
thod of annihilating this wretched universe (by a 


adds to the 





ra 
vinced th 
universal consensus of all men to ‘‘ cease to will to live ’’) can only be carried 
into execution after all men have become pessimists, thinks it not worth while 

tic self-torture, but continues to enjoy the 


to sacrifice himself alone to a 
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pleasures of life hke anv modern heathen, meanwhile employing his pen for 
; proying I 








the purpose of making converts to pessimism. Hartmann, however, has al- 
ready had his day. He was one of the transient philosophical comets Scho- 
penhauer speaks of, while he himself showed by the length of time his light 
required to reach the inhabitants of this planet that he is one of the stars that 
for ever remain fixed in the skies. 

rhe fact that Schopenhauer has not had a single Arominent pupil who 
swore @# verba magistri—for Hartmann and even Frauenstadt only followed 


gi. 
argue against his influence, an influence 


him in part—does not in the least 


which in its own sphere can only be compared with that of Darwin and Wag- 
ner in their spheres. To a great many educated Germans of the day Schopen- 


+ 


hauer is, indeed, no less than an infallible authority on any and every subject. 
But of 


The best philosophical minds are now, and for some time have been, engaged 


leading thinkers none has adopted his system, chiefly for two reasons 
in experimental work on the senses, brain, and nervous system, while the 
speculative minds have either endeavored to set up a new metaphysical prin- 
ciple or have been prevented from adopting Schopenhauer’s by an inner con- 
tradiction which it involves, and which is similar to that which in Kant’s case 
led to the division of his followers into two camps. Kant taught that causality, 
like time 
things 
things in themselves with causality by asserting that they affect our senses. 


and space, is a mere form of the mind, which does not belong to 
in themselves—the Ding an sich. On the other hand, he endowed 
Phis cannot be reconciled with the other assertion. Similarly, Schopenhauer 
assumed that Kant had absolutely proved—which he never did, by the way— 
that space, time, and causality are merely forms of the mind. Instead of 
agreeing with Kant, however, that the Ding ex sich is an unknown quantity, 
Schopenhauer thinks that we do know of it as ‘* Will,” under which name he 
includes not only human and animal will, but all the forces of nature, from 
gravitation to chemical affinity. Although in general the clearest of all meta- 
physical thinkers, Schopenhauer yet had a blind spot in his mental retina 
which Jed him to regard this doctrine as his greatest achievement. In reality 
it was the greatest of all his errors. If, as he himself admits, we can only 
know the Will, after all, under the form of time and the form of being-an- 
object-of-cognition-to-a-subject-of-cognition, then we certainly do not know 
it as Ding an sich, any more than other phenomena (external objects) which 
we only know under the forms of space and causality, besides the other two 
He makes an arbitrary distinction between the forms of 
cognition which cannot be approved. Instead of Will being the essence of all 
it might even be argued that there is no such thingas Wiil at all; that 
that the word 


forms just named. 


things, 
all psychic phenomena are included under intellect and feeling ; 
**will” has led to much confusion in psychology, and had better be discarded. 
Now, 
feeling is a distinct psychic phenomenon, and action is not psychic at all, but 
To make Schopen- 


Will can only be intelligently defined as action guided by feeling. 


physical. Hence the word ‘‘ will” becomes eliminated. 
hauer’s psychological discussions intelligible one is, indeed, constantly com- 
pelled to substitute the word ‘‘ feeling ” for ‘‘ will,” just as to make Spinoza 
more intelligible one should, according to Kirchhoff, always read ‘‘ nature” 
where the word ‘‘God” occurs. However this may be, the inner inconse- 
quence of Schopenhauer’s system prevented it from being accepted and ferm- 
i coniradiction alluded to led to the forma- 
This was in a 
But at the time 
when Schopenhauer became known people had become disgusted with abstruse 
speculations in the air, and longed for a bit of solid ground under their feet. 
Hence, and also because Schopenhauer’s clear style more easily led to the ex- 
posure of his inconsistency than in Kant’s case, where a most obscure style 
added to the confusion, Schopenhauer failed in founding a metaphysical 


ing a ‘‘ school.” the 


g In Kant’s case the 
tion of two schools, an idealistic and a realistic branch. 


metaphysical age, when such speculations were popular. 


school. 

All this, however, as already stated, does not argue against Schopenhauer’s 
influence. Although, as a whole, he doubtless belongs to the class of meta- 
physicians of the speculative type, he is by far the most attractive of them 
all; and in justice to him it must be stated that he marked, and even accele- 
rated, the transition to the present period of empirical investigation of men- 
tal phenomena. With his later period coincides the time when physiology 
began to exercise an influence on psychology ; and here we find him con- 
stantly quoting such authors as Marshall Hall, Burdach, etc. He insisted as 
strenuously as any Darwinist ever could that the human intellect is merely a 
higher development of the animal intellect, and entirely a function of the 
brain, from which it is as inseparable as is digestion from the stomach. 
His chapters are full of brilliant apergus, in some of which he anticipated im- 
portant discoveries of modern physiologists. In general, in spite of its ideal- 
istic background, the details of his system are worked out in a realistic, not to 
say materialistic, spirit, which has not a little contributed to his present popu- 
larity. There are several marked tendencies at the present day, and not in 
Germany alone, which may be said to have received their first powerful impulse 
from Schopenhauer. The most conspicuous is the universal horror of all meta- 
physical speculation on the synthetic or deductive method, which, ¢.g., has 
prevented Herbert Spencer from having as much influence as he would have 
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f t und so, so that the cook may become an artist and 
wechanic, S has succeeded so well that we must regret that 
p farther and give her readers ar insight into the chemis 
~ f r ving what changes are wrought in the substances by the 
f sn the v us methods of roasting, boiling, and bak- 
- tis that a mistaken use of heat as applied to a given substance 
' rious to health. The clearness and tact which Mrs. Ewing ex- 
{ parti r work which she has attempted, seem well fitted for 

inl crentihi pect 


( Pa ts Court and Literary Salons. By Lady Jackson. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.)—There is no better period for a monograph than 
the century from the assassination of Henry IV. to the last years of Louis 


XIV France left Austria and Spain in the rear and became the great 


jation Society, manners, thought, even costume to a certain extent, as- 
1 +} rp ] ’ =_— ] ] ley 
ied their modern form, Admirable dramas, essays, memoirs, novels, ser- 


mons, in uninterrupted succession, vast wars, great captains—a new world, 
in short, arose, over which for many years ruled Louis le Grand, Deo- 
datus, Sol nec pluribus impar, giving law to a brilliant ari tocracy and to 
Europe. Bayle tells a st ry of a Turkish ambassador who was taken to see a 
tournament. When asked how he liked it, he answered: ‘If it is for sport 
it is too much; if for earnest it is not enough.” Lady Jackson’s book as a 


history of the period is of little value, and for amusement there is too much 





unnecessary padding and diffuseness of di ription. We have had to submit 
tot inv f literature by the new reporter, but there does seem 
t of lege when his method i to a period in which wit, neat- 

of «¢ n, and polish were « to perfection. Lady Jackson 
treats the f us shades of the seventeenth century with the easy and patro- 
familiarity of ‘‘our own correspondent.” Nevertheless, to choose a 

¢ 1 su is in itself half a success, and book will probably have a 








in the circulating libraries. It will please people who like to think they 
ire improving their minds; they will imagine they are reading history. And 
;o they are; but it is history which, as Coleridge expressed it, has not only 
been popularized but plebificated 

Ci ? dg Shelley, Goethe. Biographic estheti studies. By George H. 
Calvert. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.)—Mr. Calvert’s three essays have a cer- 
tain value. Collections of the main facts in the life of a literary man and of 
anecdotes about him are convenient, and they have an advantage over ency- 





clopedia notices in that they are fuller and have a greater chance of being 
they deal with. But if these 


read by those not directly interested in the men they de 





essays were put forward with a different view, as contributions to the critical 
estimate of these men’s works or as lifelike portraits of them in their person- 


lity, they must receive scant praise. Mr. Calvert's criticism is unadulterated 


eul ey of a profuse ar d fanciful order : it throws a false color upon the facts 
rehearsed ; its method is valueless in treating any one of these three men. 


Of Coleridge much remains to be said ; there is no adequate account of him 
1s a man, as a representative of that class of intellects which are mostly ac- 
tive in generating disconnected ideas, and especially as a thinker whose intel- 
fe 1 really lived in his disciples’ work. Of Shelley much has 


1, but not much well said; Mr. Calvert, however, does not con- 


bee 1 Salad, u i I 
tribute anything of consequence, either in the way of fact, truth, or opinion 
to our knowledge of these two, 7 he essay on Goethe need not be counted. 


We have before had occasion to notice Mr. Calvert’s style ; as good an exam- 


f its affectedness (to note only one quality) as could be given is where 








nle 
he terms Shelley’s subscription of £500 to save an embankment an “ angelic 
extravagance 
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